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at out with this Number of the Werx iy the reader 
the Second Chapter of Dr. Hayes's interesting 
2 of Anoric TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, with 
jliustrations of “ Hunting Bears by Steam,” “* Shooting 
+ the Ice,” ete. ; “* Tue Reneagsa,” a full-page 
1, by W. L. Sueprarp; “A Tasecet Company 
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RETURNING FROM AN Execvrsioy,” a capital eketch by 
C. G. Brsu; and the usual large rariety of entertaining 
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THE PRESIDENT AND SENATOR 
SUMNER, 
Wwe learn with great pleasure that the report 
. of a threat uttered by General Bascock 
against Senator SUMNER lly unfound- 
ed Had it been true, we have no doubt that 
President would have promptly shown his 
‘ pprobat because, whatever differences 
there m be between the President and the 
Senator, ¢ ral GRANT would not countenance 
gross insultto Mr. Sumner. The differences 
between them are, however, notorious, and they 
plorable. The President and the Sena- 
t re both men whose character and services 
the country have secured for them the ut- 
and confidence. They are both 


* the most honorable 





c i! position. The legislative experience, 
great political knowledge, and spotless patriotic 
fidelity of the Senator should properly supple- 
ment the sagacity, the firm will, and the honest 
purpose of the President. If there are pecul- 
i ; of temperament which tend to alienate 
them, the President knows that his position 
elevates hin above personal differences, He is 
not only the chief magistrate of the country, 
t he is the head of the dominant party, and 

his duty and his interest point to the 


honorable maintenance of harmony within the 


party. Asachief of the party also, the same 
obligation rests upon Senator SUMNER; not, in- 
deed, to renounce his convictions of public duty, 
but to differ, when there must be difference, 
generously and frankly, and with a constant 


m at friendly understanding. 

It is evident that both the President and the 
Senator forgot this duty in the late San Do- 
mingo debate, The President is silent and te- 
nacious; the Senator is imperious. Perhaps 
the President—a man of military training and 
habit, accustomed to act decisively upon his 
own judgment—is somewhat unjust to what may 


seem to him a visionary and impracticable view 
of public affairs; while the Senator, versed in 
political history and law, a man of remarkable 
accomplishment, is a little impatient of contra- 
diction from what may seem to him imperfect 
knowledge. It is probably not to be denied 
that the learned Senator—one of the purest and 
simplest of men—is yet not of a conciliatory 
temper. He does not prepitiate his fellow Sen- 
ators when they differ. His convictions are so 
absolute that he is somewhat intolerant of op- 
position; and with all his noble qualities he 
has not that minor grace of tact, which, indeed, 
may often seem to be weakness, but which still, 
as the poet says, 
“Gets the vote in the Senate 
Spite of Weuster and Cray.” 

In the late difference there was too much bit- 
terness upon both sides, The mistake of Sena- 
tor SUMNER in insinuating that General Grant 
could by any possibility resemble FRANKLIN 
Pierce, JAMES BucHaNan, and ANDREW JOHN- 
was matched by the warnings of the 
President's advocates upon the floor that the 
Senator should, beware of the fate of Messrs. 
DoorittLe and Dixon. Yet that very warn- 
ing should have shown the Senator that he had 
much too far. For it is just as probable 
that he will follow Mr. DooxrrrLe as that the 
President will follow ANDREW JoHNsoN. We 
ympathize with the Senator's opposition to the 
San Domingo scheme; but none of us who op- 
pose it sympathize in the least with the sugges- 
ti the President, in any dishonorable 
sense, has intrigued, or menaced, or trampled 
on the weak and humble, to secure the acquisi- 
tion of the island or of Dominica. The Presi- 
dent believes that the honorable possession of 
part of the island, or of the whole of it, would 
be most advantageous, if it be not indispensa- 
ble, to the United States. He therefore urges 
acquisition with the utmost earnestness. 
if, as the Senator intimates, his earnestness 
extends to a prostitution of his powers for the 
most nefarious purposes—namely, the armed in- 
timidation of weak and humble friends of this 
country, to coerce them to his will—is it not 
the Senator’s duty to take steps to bring the 
President to trial for high misdemeanors ? 

On the other hand, we differ from those who 
insist that Mr. Sum~er should be displaced from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations because of 
this unfortunate difference. Upon what ground 
should he be removed? Is it because he does 
not agree with the President? Is there any 
ether ground? if Mr. Sumner uses his posi- 


SON 


gone 


m that 


the 
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tion, as chairman of that committee, improper- 
ly to delay or to thwart the public business, let 
him be exposed and removed; and no one 


would say so more swiftly than he. But to de- | reads these words to reflect what would proba- 


mand that the chairman of the Foreign Com- 
mittee be removed because upon a certain puint 
of foreign policy he individually differs from 
the President's opinion is folly. And it is equal- 


| ly foolish to say that the President can not com- 


| ans; 


municate with a Senator who has made such 
charges against him. The Senator says that 
in his judgment the President has threatened 
Hayti. The President knows that he has not. 
If the Senator declines to communicate with a 
President who, as he thinks, has usurped pow- 
er, very well; but the President is certainly not 
bound by any mistaken views of the Senator. 
Again, if a majority of the Foreign Committec 
is in general hostile to the Administration, the 
committee ought, undoubtedly, to be recon- 
structed, upon the principle that all committees 
of Congress should be friendly to the Adminis- 
tration of the party of the majority, which is a 
very different thing from asserting that every 
chairman is to agree with every Executive prop- 
osition. 

We hope sincerely that the recess will have 
shown Senators that the public welfare and the 
suecess of the Republican party demand of 
them the settlement or resolute disregard of 
these differences. There must not be a GRANT 
party and a SuMNER party among Republic- 
and Senators must tolerate each other's 
manners, however disagreeable they may be. 
They can hardly imagine with what profound 
regret the report of such debates as that upon 
Senator Morton’s resolution are read by in- 
telligent and thoughtful people throughout the 
country. Such people rightfully demand of 
their representatives to remember how much 
forbearance is essential to wise administration, 
and how necessary it is to criticise our friends 
without offensive haughtiness and acrid in- 
sinuation. We beg our friends in Congress 
to believe, what is universally felt in the conn- 


| try, that their action during this winter will do 


very much to secure or to imperil Kepublican 
ascendency in the government. And if that 
is lost, ifis no reformed revenue, or any other 
reform, that will follow, but the administration 
of a party which includes every enemy of equal 
liberty and of American institutions. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE 
NEW YEAR. 

Ir with the beginning of the new year every 
honest and capable citizen would resolve, and 
keep his resolution, that he would not seek nor 
accept an office in the civil service of the United 
States, he would be an infinitely happier man ; 
and he would have done all that he personally 
could to secure a reform which is most impera- 
tively demanded. ‘There are young, honest, in- 
dustrious men, who might thrive in any busi- 
ness, who are strong, active, willing, yet who 
are beginning the year in actual want, in the 
most tragical uncertainty, in a half despair, and 
all for the chance of an appointment to some 
government position, upon the hope of which 
they have been dangling for many and many a 
weary month, Yet if any one of them should 
get his appointment to-morrow morning, he 
could not be sure that he would not lose it to- 
morrow night. It is not his character, his ca- 
pacity, his devotion, his fidelity, his efficiency, 
that keep him in it: it is the comparative weight 
of the political influence of somebody else. And 
such is the wretchedness of the system that the 
appointing power is no less a victim. A press- 
ure su2denly comes upon it which is of a wholly 
factitious force ; but to those trained in the mis- 
erable mill it seems actually resistless, and it 
sweeps out honesty and fidelity into want and 
despair. 

It is extraordinary that self-respecting men 
continue to enter the civil service of the United 
States. For instance, here is a young man of 
excellent character, of habits of industry, of 
good executive faculty, and quick at figures, 
who is appointed to a clerkship upon the re- 
quest of a gentleman of political influence, as 
the phrase is, The young man’s yearly salary 
is, perhaps, fifteen hundred or two thousand dol- 
lars, and he ventures to get married. He knows 
what the system is; that if his party goes out 
he goes out with it, just as a family may be grow- 
ing up around him; and he knows also that he 
| May go out when a place must be made for an- 
other young man more strongly recommended. 
But he is young, and he defies fortune. Ina few 
months the catastrophe happens. Many gen- 
tlemen of great political influence iusist that 
somebody else shall be appointed to a clerk- 
ship. The department, whatever it is, has been 
| carefully weeded. There are only political 
friends at all the desks. What is to be done? 
In such a ridiculous emergency common-sense 
suggests the removal—since somebody must 
go—of the most incapable and negligent clerk. 
But it unfortunately happens that that very 
gentleman has the strongest party ‘* backing.” 
And therefore, by a proper deference to. the 








genius of the system, the register is searched 
for the name of the clerk who has the least po- 
lit-eal backing, whi¢h happens to be our newly 


married friend, and he is peremptorily turned 


| into the street. 
_ That is the civil service system of the United 
States, We ask every clerk of every kind who 
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bly be the result if he and his associates held 
their places upon such terms as these? If hon- 
esty, fidelity, and efficiency were unable to se- 
cure them their positions, and they might be 
turned out to-morrow, would they not lose their 
self-respect, and fall to making hay while the 
sun shone? And if any mercantile house 
should be organized in such a way, would it not 
be very sure that if all the clerks did not steal 
at every opportunity, it was not because the 
system did not invite thieving? Yet the prob- 
ability is that the poor fellow turned suddenly 
into the street with wife and child, and with 
nothing to buy bread for them but the lean sav- 
ings of his scant salary, would instantly try to 
procure political influence enough to be put 
back again into the wretched mill, from which 
he would be ground out again next week. 

The reason that honorable and intelligent 
men in this country avoid polities—a fact which 
was observed by De TocqveEvILLE forty years 
ago, and by Tuomas HucueEs two months age 
—is chiefly that politics consists largely in an 
incessant and humiliating entreaty of the ap- 
pointing power to provide places for hosts of 
applicants. It is an incessant entreaty, because 
there are very few places and the applicants are 
innumerable, and there is always the chance of 
pushing somebody out. It is humiliating, be- 
cause of the consciousness that the qualification 
demanded has no relation to the duties re- 
quired ; and it is painfully harassing because 
every man who has any thing to do with poli- 
tics knows how real and acute the suffering is 
of those who are unwilling to break up their 
homes and try their fortunes elsewhere so long 
as there is a chance of the government place. 
Ex-Secretary Cox and his predecessor, Mr. 
Brownine, have testified in their official re- 
ports to the serious loss which this system im- 
poses, in many ways, upon the country; and 
among others, by requiring the appointing offi- 
cer to devote his whole time to listening to cer- 
tain Senators and Representatives who, in the 
morning, insist that Poldoody, and to others, in 
the afternoon, who aver that Mullaney, is the 
man who ought to be made sub-coal-heaver in 
the Buncombe Post-oftice. It is the men who 
are willing to do this who are sent to Congress, 
and, of course, they have no time and no taste 
for intelligent legislation. 

There is a very common assertion, which Mr. 
RANDALL repeats with approval in his “ Life of 
Jefferson,” that no set of men are entitled to 
monopolize public office, and that every man 
will use his official influence for the party whose 
principles he accepts. But the people have 
certainly the right of deciding upon what prin- 
ciples their civil service shall be administered ; 
and when they have made fidelity and capacity 
the tenure of appointed officers, they have de- 
stroyed the chief weapon of official influence by 
compelling a resort to reason, and not to the 
fear of removal, There is no one measure that 
would so mollify the ferocity of our politics as 
a reform of the civil service, such as the Presi- 
dent recommends in his Message. Nothing 
would tend more to remove from them much 
that now repels the very meu whose activity in 
politics is so desirable. Meanwhile those who 
are already active must do what they can to se- 
cure the appointment of the best men. But if 
the best men would refuse to be beggars, and to 
receive an alms which may at any moment, and 
for no reason whatever, be withdrawn, they 
would stimulate a reform under which they 
could most gladly, honorably, and satisfactorily 
serve the country. 





THE SYMPATHY OF FINE WORDS. 


Ir any thing further were necessary to make 
a thoughtful and patriotic Frenchman despair, 
it would be the perusal of the report of the late 
meeting in the city of New York to express 
sympathy with the Freneh republic. It was a 
meeting for home effect, and was in no sense 
whatever representative of American opinion. 
We do not recall any similar assembly of which 
the tone was so hollow and insincere. We do 
not mean, of course, that the orators and the 
letter-writers do not sympathize with France, 
and see with pleasure the rise of a repub]'c any 
where ; but there was a painfully perfunctory air 
in all that was said and written; there was no 
word, no touch, that showed the least earnest- 
ness or conviction ; and the moral of the affair 
should be that it is not worth while to spend 
money upon such meaningless and resultless 
performances, 

There are two points which the orators in 
America who profess sympathy for France al- 
ways depend upon, and they are both miscon- 
ceptions. The first is the aid which the Gov- 
ernment of Louis the Sixteenth sent to the 
struggling American colonies in the Revolution. 
Unquestionably that aid was of great service, 
but it was not sent from any sympathy with the 
cause of the colonies, but as an injury to Great 
Britain. The Government of Louis the Six- 
teenth had no more sympathy with insurrection 
against established order and with republican 
sentiments than the Government of Louis Na- 
POLEON. The friendship of France, as it is 
called, appeared in its true light when the treaty 
was negotiated at the end of the war, and the 





affection and respect felt for us were shown in 
the treatment our ministers afterward received 
from the Directory—a fact to which Mr. Apams 
called attention in his recent historical address, 
The second point is, that as the United States 
enthusiastically supported the cause of Greece 
fifty years ago, they should, with the same ardor, 
declare themselves for bleeding France. But, 
as we have more than once said, if the situation 
were the same, the feeling of this country would 
be spontaneous and irresistible. Does it never 
occur to the orators that if the people of this 
country saw that France was trampled, an inno- 
cent victim, under the heel of an armed and 
ruthless tyranny, they might speak in tones that 
would not die away in a faint newspaper report, 
but would arrest the march of the tyrant? And 
if they do not speak in such tones, it is because 
they do not see that sore oppression which the 
orators declare, whatever other horrible suffer- 
ing they may behold. And how does it chance, 
since most of these orators are Democrats, that 
while the people of France lay prostrate under 
the imperial heel of Louis Napo.eon, the ora- 
tors raised no cry of sympathy or denunciation, 
and that one of their chief organs in this coun- 
try was, to the very last, one of the most obse- 
quious of the imperial lackeys ? 

The resolutions of this meeting denounce as 
a ‘‘hypocritical falsehood” the assertion: that 
there is no Government in France with which 
Germany can treat; and they have a fine sttake 
of blarney about ‘‘ brave German democrats.” 
But do American and German ‘‘ Democrats” 
hold that a self-appointed Committee of De- 
fense, which seizes and wields the authority of 
a Government, is a republic? They forget that 
M. Louis Bianc, who is quite as democratic as 
any of them, is opposed to the calling of an as- 
sembly elected by the French people, lest it 
should not be republican. If fine words could 
save France, she would never have been in dif- 
ficulties. It is not by the pronunciation of 
Shibboleth that the French nation is to be 
helped, If it is ever to rise again, it must be 
by the most painful regeneration. Nothing but 
the most resolute sincerity, self-denial, hard 
work, education, and the most profound disre- 
gard for phrases, rhetoric, tinsel, and veneer- 
ing of every kind, can ever restore that people. 
They are paying now the terrible penalty of 
that maundering self-glorification, to which such 
a meeting as we have considered only minis- 
ters, and which must, therefore, be considered 
a misfortune for the unhappy country with 
which it professed to sympathize. ‘There is a 
great deal of real sympathy for France in this 
country, but it is of a very different kind from 
that which calls Paris the mother of civiliza- 
tion, and which thinks that all will be well if 
M. Gampetta and his friends are only called 2 
republic. 








CRUSHING AND MAIMING BY LAW. 


Tuer:E is such incessant building in the city 
of New York, and such a tendency to build in- 
securely, that there are laws to regulate the 
thickness of the walls and other details, and 
there is a Department of Buildings in the city, 
and a Superintendent of Buildings under the 
Department, and Deputy Superintendent under 
the Superintendent, and Sergeant Inspectors 
and other Inspectors under the Deputy Su- 
perintendent, And the law and the Depart- 
ment and the Superintendents and Deputies 
and Inspectors could not prevent the erection 
of a factory which blew down in a high wind, 
crushing an adjoining house, maiming and kill- 
ing its occupants. How many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars the tax-payers of the city 
pay for the support of a Department of Build- 
ings which does not compel a man to regard 
the warning of a builder that his structure is in- 
secure, may be surmised from the expense of 
other departments of equal efficiency, the 
praises of which are sung by Mr. Ricnarp 
O'Gorman in Tammany Hall. 

In the present instance, as there were cer- 
tain hapless people crushed to death, there was 
a noble show of investigation. The owner tes- 
tified that he contracted for building accord- 
ing to law; but he was evidently suspicious of 
something, for when the building had reached 
the sixth story he remarked to the builder that 
if the walls were not strong enough he might 
stop where he was. But thé builder was quite 
sure that every thing was plumb and strong, and 
he wenton. Mr. Hamriron was the carpenter. 
People asked him if the building was not in 
danger of falling, but he saw no signs of sucha 
catastrophe, until there came a high wind, which 
was too severe for ‘‘ its unfinished state,” and it 
fell. Mr. Davin, » mason, suggested that the 
walls of the lower stories should be made heav- 
ier; but Mr. Haug, the owner, said thathe was 
building according to law. Mr. MuLuis, a ma- 
son and builder, testified that the walls were 
run up too rapidly, and that had more time 
been taken the building would not have fallen. 
Mr. Downey, a builder, stated that there are 
no means to protect a building so exposed ex- 
cept such as were used, “‘as I understand,” in 
thiscase. Mr. Conover, a builder, stated that 
every thing was properly done, and ‘that the 
wind caused the fall. But upon cross-exam- 
ination he said that the walls were built too 
rapidly for safety, and that if longer time had 
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been taken the building would have been much 
safer. . . ‘2 

: Then Mr. HL, a pra tical builder, testified 
to the imperfection of the construction of the 
building in detail; and to the question of a 
‘uror he replied that “it is not customary to 
iuild as 1 suggest in New York, to my knowl- 
‘ ive; I know nothing 0% the law, I speak from 
a common-sense point of v iew.” Mr. SWEENY, 
Juspector of the district in which the building 
|. was of opinion that the wind might ** blow 
over any building in course of erection 3" but 
this was not put up too hurriedly, and thicker 
walls would not have prevented the fall, Mr. 
Apams, Deputy Superintendent, testified that 
an and specifications were according to 
Jaw; and, had the floors been in, the building 
would not have fallen. Mr. MacGrrEGoR, Su- 
rintendent of Buildings, had examined the 
ruins, and found that the building had been 
erected according to law. ‘The mortar was 
green—still the law was complied with. He 
has always advocated stronger buildings before 
r e Legislature, and builders generally make 
the walls stronger than the law requires. The 
iy, having heard the evidence, exonerated 
the owner and builder from blame, as every 
thing had been done according to law. They 
found also that the Building Department had 
ne every thing according to law; and finally 
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they found the law defective. 
friends of ANNE Hamicton and the other vic- 
tims, therefore, have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that she was crushed to death according to 
a defective law, and that nobody is to blame. 
But Mr. A. H. Guernsey writes to the Tribune 
that he has personally inspected the ruins; that 
the wonder is that it should not have fallen be- 
fore it was half-way up; that the mortar, which 
the Superintendent of Buildings calls ** green,” 
was mere powder; that the bricks might as well 
have been piled up without mortar; and he 
charges that every one of the persons killed was 
nurdered by * gross and wanton recklessness ;” 
and he calls for the indictment of the persons 
responsible. 

But it appears that there is a law which 
carefully authorizes the erection of unsafe build- 
ings, and a Department of Public Buildings 

ich, according to the testimony of the Su- 
perintendent, can not stop the construction, 
although it be evidently unsafe. The wit- 
nesses, therefore, who testified that the build- 
ing was strong enough, if it had not been for 
the wind, might have contented themselves 
with asserting that it was lawfully weak. If it 
Liew over it was the fault of the law, not of the 
builder or owner. We offer our sincere sym- 
pathy to all who are now living under the walls 
of unfinished buildings. ‘There may be a se- 
vere winter gale at any moment, and they know 
what to expect. Some foreman may have sug- 
gested to the owner that the walls are not se- 
cure. But the owner has probably answered 
that he is building according to law; and when 
those to whom we offer our sympathy are crush- 
ed or maimed for life, they or their friends may 
know in advance that an intelligent, a consci- 
entious, a law-abiding jury of their countrymen 
will decide that nobody is to blame; and that 
the Superintendent of Buildings will decide that 
the mortar was unfit, and that he profoundly 
regrets his total inability to do any thing to 
save human life from criminal recklessness in 
building. 


———————————— Ss 


PAPAL POLITICS. 


As the Government of Italy has undertaken 
to take care of the Pope, it seems unnecessary 
for the British Government to offer to do it. 
The complaint that the Pope is under any im- 
proper constraint is undoubtedly only part of 
what may be called the Buncombe of the situ- 
ion, It is the interest of the Papal politi- 
cians to confuse the civil and ecclesiastical 
tunctions of the Pope, so that his religious sub- 
jects may feel that the secular authority is 
harming them, But, as we recently stated, 






Pope is constrained in the exercise of his ec- 
clesiastical duties because he is made the polit- 
ical governor of four or five hundred men 
rather than of as many thousands. The decla- 
ration that he is ‘‘ morally a prisoner in the 
hands of a sanguinary mob” is merely amusing. 
The people whom the Pope has been politically 
ruling did not offer the least resistance to the 
entrance of the Italian army of emancipation, 
and when the question of acceptance was form- 
ally submitted to them they almost ananimous- 
ly declared in favor of the Italian Government. 

The occupation of Rome by that Govern- 
meut was the result of the following considera- 
tons. When the Italian kingdom was formed, 
1n 1860, it was recognized by Europe, although 
‘t included some of the Papal dominions. The 
reasons of the consent of the population of 
‘iese territories to be incorporated in the new 
‘agdom were so well understood that the Pa- 
pal protests were of no weight with other pow- 
ers. But the consequence was that the States 
of the Church became a most dangerous neigh- 
vor to the new kingdom. The Pope refused 
‘) recognize it, to negotiate with it, or to treat 
: King of Italy with ordinary courtesy, and 


sues of Italy and the focus of their intrigues. 


‘ome became the rendezvous of all the ene- | 


The family and | 


| While the Pope ruled at Rome he could sum- 





mon a foreign army, by the support of which 
only could he reign, and which was a fatal men- 
ace to the independence of Italy. Except for 
this foreign army, which for some years had 
been French, the Italians would bave long 
since reduced the Papal political authority ; and 
when the French retired the Italians entered, 
The occupation, therefore, is justified by the 
Italians upon the ground of national independ- 
ence and safety, and upon the consent—irreg- 
ularly obtained, indeed—of the people. The 
alternative was simple. The Papal political 
rule, which was the most tyrannical and cor- 
rupt and hopeless in Christendom, could be 
thrown off in one way only, and that was by 
revolution, Should that revolution be forcible 
and bloody, or virtually peaceful? The coun- 
try chose the latter course by acquiescing in the 
Italian occupation, 

This is the simple and sufficient explanation 
of the situation at Rome. Ecclesiastics every 
where wili, of course, seek to confound the two 
functions of the Pope, and appeal to supersti- 
tious passions to protest against the movement 
which, although it guarantees him precisely the 
same ecclesiastical liberty as before, and even 
the same revenues, yet releases a whole people 
from his political oppression, ‘The most un- 
reasoning partisan of the Papal po.sical rule 
has not yet ventured to assert that it was wise, 
elevating, or liberal. No one familiar with the 
facts will deny that the States of the Church 
have been conspicuous in Europe for their deg- 
radation, ignorance, and poverty. Nor is it 
easily conceivable that any sincere member of 
the Roman Church should seriously insist that 
the political oppression of a million of people - 
is essential to the proper ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy of a bishop of their communion. They 
know as well as the rest of us what the ecclesi- 
astical rule always has been and always will be ; 
and if the American Komanists who recently 
protested were obliged to be politically subject 
to their chief bishop, controlled by Cardinal An- 
TONELLI, or some other, their protest would have 
been very much less fervent. 


Mr. HOLLAND'S FUNERAL. 

TuerE has beer some feeling expressed at 
the refusal of the Rev. Dr. Sanrne to permit 
the funeral ceremonies of the late GeorcE 
HoLianp, comedian, to take place from his 
church, As we learn, he did not decline to read 
the service, as, indeed, he could not under the 
rubric of his Church; but he was not willing to 
seem to countenance the theatre by opening his 
church—which was in his diseretion—for the 
obsequies of an actor, The church was asked 
for by the friends of Mr. HoLianp, because he 
was a man so honored in his profession and so 
generally respected that a crowd was proper- 
ly anticipated at the funeral, for which suitable 
accommodation was desirable. And for such 
an occasion, under such circumstances, his 
friends naturally supposed that a church was 
the appropriate place. It seems to us that the 
clergyman was mistaken in supposing that if 
he permitted the church to be opened for so 
affectionate and solemn a ceremony, the per- 
mission could be construed as an approval of 
what are called the immoralities of the stage. 
And he might very justly have asked himself 
whether, if his Church does not forbid Chris- 
tian burial to a man becanse he is an actor, it 
can be supposed to close its doors against his 
dead body for the funeral rites. ‘The pastor 
no more approves the theatre because he opens 
his church to bury an actor than he approves 
gambling because he opens the same church to 
marry a Wall Street operator. ; 

The ground of the refusal in this case is to 
be regretted, because no wise or Christian man, 
it seems to us, ought to judge another by what 
he believes to be the character of the class to 
which the other belongs. No one would be 
hardy enough to assert that in this country and 


} so | is ti ute, not to say 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that the | at this time even the good repute, id 


good character, of any person is imperiled by 
the fact of his being an actor. The names of 


| Jenny Linp, of Nitsson, of Sontac, of Mrs. 


| 


Cuakves Kean, of Mr. Wittiam WaRREN in 
Boston—not to come nearer to the city of New 
York—are enough to remind us all that there is 
no necessary taint in the theatre. We had not 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. HoLianp, nor do 
we remember ever to have seen him upon the 
stage; but the hearty expression of love and 
respect which followed his death is the best 
possible tribute to the truly humane and gener- 
ous character of his life. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE have referred, in previous Numbers of the 
Weekly, to the fact that two important expedi- 
tions had been engaged during the past summer 
in prosecuting researches into the natural his- 
tory and geology of the Rocky Mountains; and 
as these have now returned to the East, we have 
been enabled to gather sume facts in regard to 
them which may be of interest to our readers. 

An appropriation having been made by Con- 








gress for the purpose of continuing geological ex- 
lorations commenced several years ago by Dr. 
{aAYDEN, under the direction of the Interior De- 
partment, a party was fitted out by him at Chey- | 
enne, about the middle of July, which included | 
a scientific corps of ten persons, together with | 


nine other employés. Provided with proper au- 
thority from the War Department to obtai: 
assistance in the way of supplies and transpor- 
tation, it left the point mentioned about the 6th 
of August; and asthe work of the previous year 
had been southward along the eastern flanks of 
the Rocky Moun.wins to Santa Fé, the present 
expedition was arranged to move northward 
along the same range, 80 as to obtain as exteus- 
ive a section of the mountains as possible. 

Leaving Cheyenne, as stated, the party proceed- 
ed along the eastern base of the Laramie Range, 
by way of Chug Water Creek, Laramie Peak, 
North Platte, Sweet Water, and South Pass, to 
the Wind River Mountains; then down the Big 
and Little Sandy creeks to Green River, and 
thence to Fort Bridger. Here they remained for 
about twenty days, making explorations in the 
vicinity. From Fort Bridger they then went 
southward to Henry’s Fork, and ascending its 
valley to Green River and Brown’s Hole, return- 
ed up the river to the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and thence by way of Bridger’s Pass, Medicine 
Bow Mountain, and Laramie Plains, and through 
the Laramie Hills, by way of Cheyenne Pass, back 
to the original point of departure, which was 
reached about the Ist of November. Extensive 
collections were made in all branches of natural 
history and geology, and numerous sections, 
photographic views, sketches, and notes taken, 
from which to prepare the geological history of 
the country. It is understood that Dr. Hay- 
DEN’S report is well advanced, and will probably 
be printed in the course of a few months. 

The expedition of Professor Marsu, although 
a private one, and instituted especially in the in- 
terest of the museum of Yale College, was also 
of great magnitude, and thoroughly equipped 
for accomplishing its desired object. His party 
consisted of twelve companions, principally stu- 
dents cr recent graduates of Yale, and left New 
liaven on the last of June, proceeding directly 
to Fort M‘Pherson, on the line of the Union 
Pacitic Railroad. From Fort M‘Pherson, escort- 
ed by a company of the Fifth Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant RiLey, an exploration was first made 
along the Loup Fork and Niobrara, where rich 
collections rewarded their efforts. Returning 
from this excursion, they proceeded early in Au- 
gust to Fort D. A. Russell, near Cheyenne, and 
from that point made a trip, accompanied by a 
detachment of the Fifth Cavalry, under Captain 
MonTGOMERY, inte Northern Colorado, and 
thence to Antelope Station, where extensive 
collections were made. From this point they 
moved to the north branch of the Platte River, 
near Chimney Rock, and again returned to Fort 
Russell by way of Horse Creck. Continuing 
their labors, they started westward to Fort 
Bridger, with an escort from the Thirteenth In- 
funtry, and examined the eastern Uintah Mount- 
ains, and the region along the Green and White 
rivers, and other main tributaries of the Colo- 
rado; and after an absence of about eight wecks 
returned to Fort Bridger. 

Thence a portion of the party went to Califor- 
nia, and visited the Yosemite Valley, while oth- 
ers proceeded to Denver in November, and then 
to Fort Wallace, in Kansas, where their explora- 
tions for the season were concluded. The 
amount of material brought in by both these 
parties, the movements of which overlapped 
ach Other to a certain extent, may be consid- 
ered as the most important and valuable ever 
made in a single season in the United States; 
and as they will be submitted to the most ac- 
complished specialists in the United States for 
investigation, we may look with confidence to 
the final reports of the results as likely to clear 
up a great deal that is at present perplexing and 
obscure in the geology and natural history of 
the country. 

If any of our readers are interested in the pur- 
chase of walrus hides, they may be pleased to 
notice that the quotations for this yearare much 
lower than usual. Von HEUGLIN remarks, in a 
recent communication, that they bring in Ham- 
merfest, at the present time, only two cents per 
yound, which is just half what they were worth 
ast year. Walrus teeth are worth about thirty 
cents a pound. The skin of the large seals now 
brings four cents a pound, the salted meat of 
the reindeer six or eight cents, aud bearskins 
about eight dollars apiece. 





English papers mention, with regret, the fact 
that Sir RopERICK MURCHISON, the eminent ge- 
ologist and geographer, has been stricken with 
paralysis, and express the hope that the tase may 
not be as severe as his friends at first feared. 





We learn from Nature that Admiral Far- 
QUHAR has concluded to revisit the Galapagos 
Islands in the Zealous, for the purpose of contin- 
uing his researches on their natural history, the 
resuits of which proved so interesting on a pre- 
vious occasion. This group furnishes one of the 
most remarkable of all known lands, in a natural 
history point of view, since, while the fauna 
bears a general relationship to that of the coast 
of South America, it yet possesses certain re- 
markable peculiarities that distinguish it from 
all others. There are several islands of small 
size, quite close to each other, which are, how- 
ever, found to contain species pequliar to each, 
One of the most thorough explorations yet made 
of the natural history of that region was accom- 
plished by Dr. Hapet, a resident of Hastings- 
upon-Hudson, New York. A report has recently 


been published in London upon the birds obtain- | 


ed by this gentleman, from which we learn that 
he procured twenty-three species of land birds, 
embracing many hundreds of specimens, and in- 
cluding six kinds previously undescribed. 





The daily papers have lately referred in brief 
terms to the recent capture of a whale in the 
Arctic Ocean, with a harpoon embedded in its 
flesh that must have been implanted in Davis 
Straits. From a Honolulu paper we learn that 
the whale in question was taken by the ship 
Cornelius Howland, off Point Barrow, the north- 
ernmost cape of Alaska, and of the main land of 
North America. The harpoon was marked “A. 
G.,” referring, as was rt gees to the ship An- 
sel Gibbs, of New Bedford, which has been en- 
gaged for ten or twelve yaars in the whale-fish- 
ery at Cumberland Inict, in Javis Straits. Cases 
have before occurred of whales being captured 


} at Cumberland Inlet with harpoons in them that 


must have been inserted in the Arctic Ocean ; 
but this is said t the first instance authentic- 
ated in which the movement of the whale was 
in the opposite divection. Although geograph- 
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ical exploration has already proved the existence 
of a connection by water between the eastern 
and western sides of America, these occurrences 
tend to furnish an interesting corroboration of 
the fact. 

In a report of « zoological exploration mad 
in the White Sea and on the Murinapian toast in 
Lapland, by JakscHinskI, in 1869, lately pub 
lished by Dr. PeTERMANN, attention is called to 
the fact that while in the tropical seas the high- 
est development of animal life is found near the 
surface, and diminishes with increasing depth, a 
precisely opposite state of things is met with in 
the arctic seas. Thus, in the shallow portion 
of the White Sea animal life was extremely 
scanty, and it was only in the deep bay of Con- 
delac that an abundance was met with. The 
seme condition of things was found in a portion 
of the Polar Sea, where in the shallow bays of 
the Murmanian coast there was a comparatively 
poor fauna, while at a greater depth—namely, 
from 80 to 200 fathoms—the variety wae unex- 
pectedly large. . 

All the large and more highly develo: ed forms 
occurred at great depths, certain ech ni, crabs, 
and sea-spiders acquiring comparatively colossal 
dimensions, Among the latter was a species of 
pyenogonid which measured ten inches between 
the tips of the outstretched arms. In fact, it 
was found that the Polar Sea, along the Murma 
nian coast, was richer in animai life than any oth- 
er part of the maritime portion of European Rus- 
sia. 

The close relationship of the animals of this 
region with those of the Atlantic Ocean is be 
lieved to be a further proof of the existence of 
a branch of the Gulf Stream on this coast; and 
thus tosubstantiate the views of PETERMANN of 
the great extent of this stream, as opposed to 
the ideas of Finp1ay, who denies that the Gulf 
Stream proper has power enough to reach the 
European coast or exercise any influence upon 
its climate, believing it to be completely destroy 
ed near Newfoundland by the southwest polar 
current, and not to be traceable any further. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR IN FRANCE, 

Tar bombardment of Fort Avron, commenced by the 
Prussians December 27, resulted, on the 29th, in the 
abandonment of that work by the French gurrison, 
who retired into Paris, Fort Avron was the most a:- 
vanced of the French forts on the east side, and distant 
from the city wall six miles. Mount Avron is an ele- 
vated position, a short distance in rear of the positions 
said to have heen occupied by the French after the 
sortie of the 2ist ult. The possession of thiefort vives 
the Prussians a position whence a portion of the city 
of Paria can be reached by their heavy shells, . 

Genera] Bourbaki is making an important movement 
eastward, at the head of a large force, to operate 
against the Prussian communications. Gambetta is 
at Bordeaux, where his presence has given great ac- 
tiv&y to military preparations. 

The Prussians have recently made two attempts to 
storm the small fortress of Belfort, both of which were 
repulsed with great ioss to the besievers. 

rhe Prussians have evacuated Dijon, which is now 
occupied by a French force. 

Reports relating to the recent engagement at Nuita, 
not a great distance from Lyons directly contradict 
each other. The French official report says that 24,000 
Germans attacked the French, who numbered 19,000 
After five hours’ fighting the French retreated balf a 
mile. Reinforcements coming up the next morning, 
the Prussians retreated in such haste that they lost the 
prisoners taken the previous day. The Prussian ac- 
count represents the affair as ending favorably for the 
German side, 

During the recent excitement in Lyons, caused by 
the reported occupation of Nuits by the Pruasians, an 
alarm was sounded, the guards mustered, and a proces- 
sion of women in mourning passed through the streets. 
General Arnand, on refusing to admit a crowd of 
“ Reds” to the Hétel de Ville, was assailed, and in relt- 
defense discharged his revolver at his assailants, He 
was overpowered, and shot, on conviction at a mock 
trial, in which his assailants were the judges. 

New French earth-works at Peris, constructed he- 

ond Mont Valérien, on the west, sent shells beyond 
Versailles, the Prussian head-quarters. 

Prussian commander recently seized several En- 
giish vessels on the Seine, sank them to impede navi- 
gation, and treated the crews with great severity. To 
a remonstrance from the British government the Prus- 
sians reply that they will give indemnity bonds to the 
owners of the vessels, but will not compensate the sea- 
men for the harsh treatment they received. 


GENERAL FOREIGN ITEMS. 


On the evening of December 27 General Prim, while 
driving home in his carriage from the Ministry of War, 
was shot by a band of assassins. The General was se- 
verely wounded in the shoulder and right hand, but at 
the time the injuries were not supposed to be mortal. 
Seven bullets were extracted from his ehoulder, and 
it was found necessary to amputate two of the fingers 
of the right hand. Soon after the operation he com- 
menced failing, and expired on the evening of Decem- 
ber 29. This sad event caused great excitement in 
Madrid, and a popular disturbance was checked only 
by prompt military precautiona. 

Admiral Topete immediately assumed the functions 
of General Prim, and organized a temporary ministry. 

The new King of Spain reached Madrid on the ist 
instant, and was received with enthnsiasm, 

King Victor Emanuel entered Rome December 31. 
The city was illuminated, and the enthusiasm of the 
page was unbounded. 

The Bavarian Deputies have rejected the treaties with 
Prussia, in order to obtain more favorable terina. 

Mr. Gladstone writes to deny a recent report that he 
had embraced the Roman Catholic faith. 

The tunnel under Mont Cenis was completed De- 
cember 26, 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

A Unrrep States steamer, at the Navy-yard in Wash- 
ington, is now actively getting ready for the expedition 
to San Domingo, as soon as the commissioners shall 
have been appointed, should the Senate resolution pass 
the House. 

A hotel at the east end of the wire bridge across the 
Alleghany, at Pittsburg, was burned, December 3v. 
and the wire cables of the bridge became heated unt! 
they parted, letting the entire structure into the river, 
with twenty persons who were on it watching the fire. 
Four persons were fatally injured, and several others 
severely. 

The Apache Indians are reported as committing out- 
rages in Arizona. A freight train was recently attack- 
ed by them, three persons killed, and a number of cat- 
ue “run off.” 

It is said that Canadian officials have received highiy 
satisfactory dispatches from England relative to the 
position assumed by the Canadian government in ref- 
erence to the fishery question. 

The Gloucester (Massachusetts) fishing fleet lost last 
year thirteen veasels, and ninety-seven men, who leave 
twenty-six widows and forty-five children. 

An appropriation of $75,000, for the erection of a 
soldiers’ monument on Boston Common, has been 
made by the City Council of Boston, 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY Mr. BARNES. 


From a Puotourary spy F, GuTekunst, PiitLapeELPHuia. 
FAC-SIMILE OF THE LAST 


THE LATE R ALBERT BARNES. 
See Pacer. 30.) 
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MY “FIRST-CLASS” GHOST-STORY. 


I was seated in a comfortable compartment in 
a first-class railway carriage at London Bridge 
jway station on 24th of December. The weath- 
er was horribly cold, and the wind was very high. 
I had my evening paper already cut by my side, 
and my Bradshaw was in my hand ; but they 
were at present both unheeded, for my thoughts 
were far away down the line—torty miles down, 
to Nettleton, where I was going to spend my 
Christmas holidays with my uncle, Arthur Blu- 
cl a few cousins, and Bessie Noland. When 
I sav that my uncle and cousins were second and 
third in my thoughts, I need hardly explain that 
Bessie was my sweet-heart—rather an old-fash- 
joned word, but L like to use it. I had won her 
after a courtship of twelve months: and I thought 
mvself the happiest of young fellows and the 
luckiest of mankind. I will not attempt to de- 
Bessie. for that can only be done by 


ral 


She was very pretty, very sensi 





togra hy. 
ble, and ae by every body, and adored by 
me. I had parted with Ser in the autumn ; and 
although every week brought me a kind, gentle 
letter from her, we had not met since saying 
good-by at the Barmouth station, North Wales, 
when she went to stop at Nettleton, and I re- 
turned to grim old law in my chambers, New Inn, 
Lincoln's lun. How slowly the time dragged 
on. to be sure! There never could have been 
a windier or a more cheerless October than in 
that vear, nor a duller or darker November. I 
could find no charm in the London theatres, in 
spite of the novelties produced. The newspa- 
pers were stupid, and the magazines barely read- 
able. My friends, too, somehow or other, be- 
came wearisome. Johnson's puns fell flat, Rob- 
inson’s practical jokes lost their charms, and 
Smith's and Jones’s parties bored me. I wanted 
Christmas to come as quickly as possible, and 
yet Old Time would not get on any quicker in 
spite of my fretting. But at last the day arrived 
for my departure. I had packed my portman- 
teau two days before it was necessary. 1 had 
studied my route until I knew the stations by 
heart, and [ found myself at London Bridge sta- 
tion a good half hour before the train was adver- 
tised to start. Immediately ‘*my” train (I had 
known this 5.55 for so many weeks that I looked 
upon it in the light of personal property) backed 
into its position I insisted on taking my seat, 
although the guard assured me that we shouldn't 
be off for a quarter of an hour, if then. Never 
mind; I felt happier and less restless in the car- 
riage, knowing that it was something somehow 
connected with Nettleton and my visit. Our 
train, according to the time-tables, did not stop 
any where after passing Croydon, but ran right 
into Nettleton junction—ignoring Reigate, Lit- 
tle Houghton, and Rushley. So, giving a shil- 
ling to the guard, I requested him to lock the 
door, and I was left to my cigar, my evening 
paper, my Bradshaw, and my Bessie. 

The station was thronged with holiday-makers 
of all grades of society, pushing, squeezing, laugh- 
ing, shouting, but all bent on one object—to get 
good places in their various trains. Voor guards, 
how I pitied them! and how I admired their 
coolness and clearheadedness in the midst of 
such a Babel of tongues! Should we never start, 
I asked myself as I leaned out of window for the 
twentieth time. Yes, surely those are ‘‘ our” 
doors being slammed to; that is our guard whis- 
tling and holding up his hand; and that brisk, 
determined whistle belongs to our engine. We 
were off. As we slowly glided out of the station 
I was somewhat surprised to see a tall, lank, 
white-faced gentleman walk up to my carriage 
door—which I paid the guard to lock—open it, 
step in, and take his seat opposite me. He was 
a most peculiar-looking individual. His face 
was very long, and painfully white; his eye was 
bright and restless; his hands, incased in black 
kid gloves, had the appearance of possessing a 
good deal of bone; his legs were awkwardly 
long; and, to add to his eccentricity, his head 
was quite bald, and shone like a plain white bill- 
iard-ball. On entering the carriage he bowed 
to me, and, after carefully gazing round him, 
smiled—such a smile !—and taking out a black- 
covered book, coiled himself up in a corner and 
buried himself in its contents. This strange be- 
ing puzzled me considerably. What could he 
be? Perhaps a doctor. No—his appearance 
would terrify any nervous patient. A lawyer 
possibly ; an escaped lunatic more probably. I 
determined to speak to him; for, though [ was 
not a coward, I did not like the man. There 
was something unearthly about him; for now 
and then he would put down his book, gaze on 
the lamp above him, and laugh quietly ; then fix- 
ing his eves on me for a second, would relapse 
into a smile, and continue his reading. ‘* Do 
you object to smoking ?” I asked—I own with 
an effort. He took no notice of me. I repeated 
the question; but, in lieu of replying, he twisted 
himself into an easier position, and went on with 
the black-bound book. 

“*T shall not be at all sorry when we get to 
Nettleton,” I thought to myself, as I threw my 
cigar away and took up the paper ; ‘‘ I don’t rel- 
ish this superhuman fellow-passenger at all. 
Well, as there’s no chance of release for two 
good hours, I may as well make the best of it.” 
I tried to read, but could not fix my thoughts on 
any subject; so I soon gave it up, and tried to 
lose myself in dream-land. But at first I could 
not sleep; for whenever I happened to look up I 
found my horrible companion’s eyes fixed on 
mine. A cold perspiration came over me every 
time I looked on him; so I summoned up cow 
age and said, somewhat sharply, ‘‘I think you 
are very rude to stare at me so, Sir; if you have 
any thing to say to me, be good enough to speak.” 
He smiled, and looked out of the window for a 
moment, sighed; and changed his seat. I must 


have soon fallen into a doze, but how long I 
slept I have little idea. 


When I awoke I felt the 
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carriage oscillating violently, and to my horror 
and surprise, my companion had gone! Yes, I 
was alone in the carriage! In another moment 
the air was filled with shrieks of agony and yells 
of despair, the escape of steam, and the crashing 
of wood. My carriage shook and groaned, and 
then tottered over on its side down an embank- 
ment; but luckily for me, I was, with the excep- 
tion of a few bruises, unhurt. Oh, what a sight 
was before me! The 5.55 from London had 
run into a goods train, and lay before me a 
wreck. Women, children, and men were buried 
under the debris, while some, like me, had es- 
caped without a scratch. We rendered all the 
assistance that lay in our power to the poor 
creatures ; and it was not until the sun had risen 
on Christmas morning that we got sufficient 
hands together to clear the line. 

‘Twenty-five people were killed in this awful 
accident, and over thirty severely injured. 

The news of the disaster had reached Nettle- 
ton some hours previous to my arrival ; and when 
I had briefly narrated the painful facts of the 
case, I asked leave to go to my room, feeling 
perfectly unable to take part in the Christmas 
merry-makings. I was glad enough to throw 
myself on the bed; and although I could not 
sleep, the quietude of the place, and the calm 
rest which I enjoyed, soothed my nervous frame 
and cooled my burning brain. I thought over 


the events of the short time which had elapsed 
since I left London, and could not help connect- 
ing my mysterious fellow-traveler in some way 
with the accident. Iwas no believer in ghosts ; 
and yet what was the meaning of that man’s 
mysterious entrance at London Bridge, and his 
still more mysterious disappearance? Was it 
fancy? Certainly not. Could it have been a 
warning of the coming danger? I could not 
answer myself, but continued to ponder and 
argue until I could not bear to be alone, so got 
up and went down into my uncle's library. 1 
sent for Bessie by one of the servants, and ina 
very few moments my dear girl and myself were 
together. I told herall my adventure. At first 
she laughed at me and called me a superstitious 
goose; but when she found me serious she was 
annoyed, and gave me « good lecture, which she 
finished up by telling me that I had been work- 
ing too hard and too late at my chambers, had 
overheated my brain, and therefore fancied all 
manner of stupid things. I promised not to al- 
lude to the ‘* ghost,” as she termed my railway 
companion, during my holidays; and I kept my 
word. 

The few days’ leisure that I had allowed my- 
self went quickly enough ; and my Nettleton visit 
was soon a thing of the past, and I was once 
again hard at work in the Inn. At times my 
thoughts would turn to the events of Christmas 
eve; and though I strove to erase the recollec- 


tion from my mind, I could not forget my fel 
low-traveler. I read books on spiritualism ; and 
in spite of arguments with friends, and several 
serious conversations with my relatives, I bec 
a believer in ghosts. I kept the truth from Be 
for I knew that she would be broken-hearted it 
she knew that I had become a disciple of the 
spivitualists. I was very unhappy and very un- 
settled; my health was none of the best; my 
spirits were low; and my energy flagged consid- 
erably. So the long year passed away, and Christ 
1. as Came again. I was, as usual, to spend my 
few days’ holiday at Nettleton, and I found my- 
carriage by myselt 
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self once more in a first-cla 
at 5.55 on the 24th of December. 

The whistle was sounded, the engine shrieked, 
the train moved, the door opened, and HE entered 
the carriage, smiled in the same deathlike man 
l + 4 smiled twelve months ago, took 
ipced the black book, and read in 
not think I was very much sur- 
him, for he had been in my 
**mind’s eve’ all the vear; but a cold perspira- 
tion came over me; I felt a sinking at my heart, 
and a burning, throbbing pain flew to my head. 
** Man, if man you be,” I said, fixing my eyes 
on the figure, **if you have come to warn me 
of any coming danger, speak to me. Tam brave 
: He lifted his eyes 
volume, and 
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his seut, 
silence 
prised at se 


enough to hear the worst.” 
from his book, yawned, closed the 


“[ STARTED BACK WITH A LOOK OF HORROR ON MY FACE.” 


I cried, ** you 
shall not evade my question; you must answe! 


settled himself to sleep. ‘* No, 


me. What will happen? Why are you here?” 
He roused himself, and looked at me with a smile 
upon his hard lips; he then took out a small 
por ket-book and wrote on a page, which he tore 
out and handed me, these words: ** Wr smati 
MEET TO-NIGHT. 

I read the five words over and over again, but 
could not fathom their meaning. I was painfully 
certain, in my own mind, that some other terri- 
ble calamity of some kind or other would hap 
pen before long, and that I read my warning on 
the piece of paper I held in my hand. I kept my 
eyes fixed on him for some time; but nature at 
length ruled, and I fell asleep—not into a sound 
slumber, but into a troubled, fretful series of 
dozes of an unrefreshing and feverish characte;. 
I was aroused by the train slackening speed, anc, 
on looking out of the window, found we had a 
rived at Nettleton junction, and J was the ou/ly 
occupant of the carriage! Hastily gathering my 
traps together, I got out of the haunted carriage, 
and inquired of a porter if my uncle had sent 
over any conveyance for me. Yes, there was the 
dog-cart. Before leaving the station I asked the 
station-master if he was sure that the train from 
which I had alighted was the express from town. 
“Yes, Sir,” was his answer; ‘‘ through from 
London Bridge.” What an awful ride I had on 
that dark Christmas-eve! At every turn of the 
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road I thought we should be overturned ; when 
ever the horse improved his pace I made up my 
mind that he had bolted; but, in spite of my 
fears, we arrived safely at Nettleton House, and 
received a hearty welcome, as of yore. 

All agreed that I was looking far from well, 
** Bless the boy,” said my aunt; ** you look as 
ghost.’ I stamme 
closeness of London, 





pale as though you'd seen a 
ed out something about the 
and went up stairs to dress for dinner 

How I got through the meal I have very litt 


idea. Bessie must have thought me very stupid, 


for I made few remarks, and answered her ques 
tions in monosyllables. ‘There was to be a dance, 
as usual, in the evening, and I was engaged, of 
course, to Bessie f the openin quadrill : but 


I made so many foolish blunders, and, as my 
sweet-heart told me, looked so very 


I was fain to leave off. 


unwell, that 


**Come into this room, dea Bessie said ; 
**it is cooler there, and more qui 

We entered 1 start bach \ look of 
horror on my face; for there by t tatel shelf 
stood my mysteri : may ¢ y » a a 
glass of sherry ini hand 

** Bessie,” I said, earnestiy, ““come away 
come away, for Ileaven’s sake 

“Why, what « er is the matter, Charli You 
look so terribly frightened she said 

But I heeded her not, for | could not think of 
any thing but the phantom before me. He ap 


e i 
proached with that cursed smile upon his face, 
and held out his hand 

Bessie looked up laughingly at his face, and 
said, ** Charlie, won't you hake hands with D 
tor Linton?” 

** Who—who is he?’ La 

* Why, Doctor Linton, the deaf and dumb 
gentleman.” 

For a moment my brain whirled round, and I 
can remember but indistinctly what immediately 
followed. I saw Bessie making signs with her 
fingers, and the doctor replying to her in the 
same manner. This is what I learned in calmer 
moments: 

The doctor was deaf and dumb, an« 
ticket holder on the line; and as he could not al 
ways make the porters understand him, he was 
allowed a private key. He lived at a little vil 
lage some five miles the London side of Nettle 
ton, and the managers of the line stopped the 


1a season- 


5.55 for him out of courtesy. 

So my ghost vanished with the explanation. 
I shook him warmly by the hand, and, with the 
assistance of my Bessie, informed him of my 
doubts and fears, at which he laughed heartily 
My spirits soon returned, and by the time the 
last dance was announced no one was happier 
than myself. Bessie and I were married the fol 
lowing Christmas, and conspicuous among ou 


guests was my ‘‘ First-class Ghiost 


BURNING OF THE SPOTTSWOOD 
HOUSE. 
disasters by fire 


One of the most de} lorable 
which the press has chronicled in a long time 
wasthe burning of the Spottswood House, in Rich 
mond, on the morning of Christmas-day, by which 
eight persons lost their lives. ‘The fire was first 
discovered in the lower story, by the porter of 
the hotel, a little after two o’clock. An alarm 
Was instantly given, and an eftort made to awaken 
the guests. ‘The fright and « that en 
sued among them can not be described. ‘The 
halls were crowded with panic-stricken men and 
women, suddenly confronted with death in its 
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most appalling shape. Those who were nearest 
the entrances were able to escape without much 
difficulty ; but the intense cold rendered it almost 
impossible to work the engines, and in a very few 
minutes afier the alarm was given the flames 
spread to such an extent that escape from the 
upper stories by means of the stairways was cut 
off, and the guests commenced jumping from the 
windows. In doing this several received fatal 
injuries, while others escaped without harm. 
The most fearful incident of the disaster was 
the appearance of Mrs. Emiry Kixnertry, of 
Saltimore, the housekeeper, at the window in 
the fifth storv, with one or two other ladies. 
screaming for help. ‘The fire companies’ ladders 
were put up, but failed by two stories to reach 
the window. While the firemen were endeavor- 
ing to lengthen the ladders the 
disay peared in the thic! 


crving women 


smoke, and were lost, 


the room brightening up a moment af vith the 
flames. Another fiightful incident was t} ip 
pearance of aman : ne of the upper windows, 





paralyzed by fear, who sat tearing paper into 
small pieces and throwing them out of the win 
dow till he fell back into the blazing ma 

A guest of the hotel, Mr. Leip, of the Treas 


} 


ury Department, gives a graphic account of the 


disaster. Ile says that soon after two in the 
morning, while m bed in the third story, he heard 
a sound below as if some one was breaking kin 
dling-wood. He rose and looked out of the win 
dow, but saw nothing unusual rhe noise con 


tinning, however, he commenced dressing him 

self leisurely, as he intended to take the next 
railroad train. Before ! 

ed off the gas, and gl ug 

saw a light from the outside, 
covered proceeded from flames bursting from the 
story directly under him, Ile then heard a wo 

man, whom he supposed to be the housek eper, 
ery, in wild alarm, ‘* My God! the house is o1 
fire!” Hie called to her to dress herself, and 

with the view of calming her excitement, said to 
her that there was no danger on her side, but 
but that it was on his. He then proceeded tu 
knock at all the doors in the third story to awak- 
en the occupants of the rooms, and urge them to 
dress themselves quickly, as the house was on 
fire. Mr. Leip then descended to the second 
story, where he found another gentlemar waking 
the guests, who were soon all up and alive to 


ving his room he turn 
toward the window, 


which he soon dis- 
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their danger. The utmost alarm now naturally 
prevailed; and in the general eagerness to es- 
cape the passage-way of (he private entrance was 
in a short time crowded, and owing to the press- 
ure the doors, which opened inward, could not 
be opened until by extraordinary force the crowd 
was pushed back, and room was made for that 
purpose, ‘The housekeeper, Mrs, KINNERLY, was 
the second person who awoke on that morning, 
but perished by being cut off by the flames, hav- 
ing delayed in order to look after her trunk. The 
man who was carrying it preceded her, and bare- 
ly got beyond her when the flames impeded her 
progress, and the stairway fell. 





tev. ALBERT BARNES. 


‘ We give in another part of our issue a por- 
trait of Rev. ALBERT Barnes—he studiously re- 
fused the title of D. D., though it was repeated- 
ly offered to him—and a fac-simile of a letter ad- 
dressed by him to his publishers the day before 
his death. So'far as we know it is the last piece, 
of any sort, from his pen. The firmness and 
vigor of tne handwriting will at once strike our 
readers as an evidence that, despite the infirmi- 
ties of age, and the fact that blindness compelled 
him to use.a machine in writing, his natural foree 
was Mut little abated. 

Avrert Baryxxs was born in the town of 
Rome, New York, on the.4st of December, 1798. 
At the time of his death, therefore, he was a few 
weeks over seventy-two. + His father was a tan- 
ner, and he commenced life without any advant- 
ages of wealth, patronage, or position. For the 
opportunity, earnestly wished for, to acquire an 
education, he was indebted to a bequest in the 
willof an aunt, who held his abilities in high es- 
teem. In his early youth he had imbibed skeptic- 
al ideas, and at the age of nineteen was firmly 
fixed in his rejection of the Bible as the Word 
of God, ‘This intellectual skepticism—which, 
however, never affected his moral character—pre- 
pared him for his future life-work. It is char- 
acteristic of all his theological writings that he 
perceives the objections and difficulties of the dis- 
believer from the disbeliever’s point of view, and 
by his appreciation of the doubt wins over the 
svmpathies of the reader, and secures at least 
an atteutive heed to the proffered explanation. 
In none of his writings is this characteristic more 
apparent than in his ** Evidences of Christianity,” 
Studiously avoiding all avowedly religic us litera- 
ture, the immediate cause of the change in his re- 
ligious opinions was the remarkable article on 
** Christianity,” by Dr. CuaLmers, in the ** Edin- 
bargh Encyclopedia,” then in course of publica- 
tion. This intellectual change was followed a 
year later by his conversion, during a revival in 
college, which in turn led to an entire change of 
his plans for life, and his devoting himself to the 
study of theology, in spite of some opposition 
from his father, who had intended his son for the 
Our, 

In February, 1825, he was ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Presbyteiian church at 
Morristown, New Jersey. He here commenced 
at once those Scripture studies which have made 
his name a household word wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. He organized a weekly Bible- 
class in his congregation, One of the members 
of his church at that time has told us of the in- 
terest which atrached to those evening meetings, 
held, if we recollect aright, ina little school-house ; 
and how, always, whatever the weather, the 
young and earnest pastor was always in his seat, 
promptly at the appointed hour, Bible and note- 
book in hand. He here formed the plan of pre- 
paring a commentary on the Bible, which, reject- 
ing abstruse and scholastic discussions, should 
atlord a useful interpreter to the common and un- 
learned readers; and he had already begun to 
make some preparation toward the consumma- 
tion of this plan when a remarkable sermon on 
the ‘* Way of Salvation,” preached to his own 
people, and published by request, called the at- 
tention of Dr, Writson’s church in Philadelphia 
to the young preacher, and led to his removal to 
Philadelphia in the summer or fall of 1830. This 
sermon, while it was the means of transferring 
Mr. Barnes to a new and wider field of labor, 
was also the first step in a long and bitter con- 
troversy in which he became involved, and from 
which, after long years of trial and aspersion, 
he has at length, in the reunion of the two Pres- 
byterian bodies, emerged with honor untarnished, 
as in it all he carried himself with a Christian 
patience and gentleness never ruffled. ‘The doc- 
trines of the sermon awakened a fierce oppo- 
siiion to his ordination, in which, however, nei- 
ther the church nor the former pastor, whose col- 
league he was called to be, took any part. This 
was but the beginning of controversy. It was 
followed in a few years Ly an ecclesiastical prose- 
cution for supposed heresies contained in his 
‘* Notes on the Epistle to the Romans,” which 
had been meantime published. Acquitted by the 
Presbytery, he was suspended, on appeal, by the 
Synod, and for a year relinquished the pulpit, 
his people, however, still sustaining him, and 
waiting with a spirit of patience, which they im- 
bibed from him, for the final action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, by whom he was sustained and his 
suspension reversed. Those who were present 
when he returned in triumph, but not exultant, 
to his charge, will never forget the scene, nor the 
Christian mien of the man, who took victory with 
a modesty as great as the patience with which he 
suffered reproach. Six years thus passed in a 
perpetual turmoil, which ended only with the di- 
vision of the Presbyterian Church into the two 
branches of Old and New School. 

Meantime, despite this theological warfare, 
despite, too, the claims of a large and critical 
congregation, whose spiritual needs were never 
neglected, he pushed on steadily with the work 
of annotating the Scriptures. The ‘‘ Notes” on 


one book after another were published in rapid 
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succession. Every morning before light the stu- 
dent made his way to bis church, where his study 
was situated, and where he worked amidst his 
books, until nine o'clock in the morning; never 
any later. ‘*At the very beginning,” says he, 
‘*now more than thirty years ago, I adopted a 
resolution to stop writing on these notes when 
the clock struck nine. This resolution I have 
invariably adhered to, not unfrequently finishing 
my morning task in the midst of a paragraph, 
and sometimes even in the midst of a sentence.” 
On one occasion his almost nocturnal habits led 
to a disagreeable adventure. The night watch- 
man, seeing a man prowling about the church 
doors at an unconscionably early hour in the 


| morning, would fain have taken him into custo- 





dy; and it was with some difficulty Mr. Barnes 
established bis identity, and escaped arrest. 

Since 1836 Mr. Barnes has been regarded as 
a representative of what is known as the New 
School theology. He lived to see the divisions, 
in which he had borne so active but unwilling a 
part—for, though prosecuted himself, he nev- 
er prosecuted another—wholly healed, and was 
among the most active and cordial in bringing 
about a reunion of the dissevered branches in the 
one Presbyterian Church. His pen has never 
been idle. His commentaries, which cover the 
whole of the New Testament and part of the 
Old, have had a circulation of over a million of 
volumes in America, and have been translated, 
in whole or part, into the Welsh, French, and 
Tamul languages. Their gentleness and candor 
in the treatment of controversial points, the 
light which they shed on Scripture by their varied 
stores of information concerning Oriental lise 
and customs, their common-sense, aud, above all, 
the spirit of piety which pervades them, render 
them the best, as they are the most popular, 
commentary in any language for the ordinary 
reader. His latest literary work was a thorough 
revision of the entire series on the New ‘lesta- 
ment, with illustrations, of which the Gospels and 
the Acts, in three volames, are now ready for pub- 
lication, and the remainder is going through the 
press. ‘The last letter he wrote was respecting 
these volumes. As a religious writer, without 
a superior; as a preacher, he was clear, calm, 
cogent, without being brilliant or popular. Few 
pastors were ever more beloved by their own peo- 
ple, though many have attracted greater floating 
congregations. 

In 1868 age and failing eyesight, which had 
been impaired by his protracted studies, com- 
pelled him to resign his pastoral charge. He 
preached but little, wrote only by aid of an aman- 
uensis or a machine, and amused himself by cul- 
tivating a little farm—of one acre. His death 
at the last was utterly unexpected. In compan 
with his daughter he left his residence in Wal- 
nut Street, to pay a visit of condolence to an af- 
flicted family residing about a mile distant. He 
was apparently in excellent health. But on the 
way he experienced considerable difficulty in 
breathing, and on reaching the house and taking 
his seat, fell suddenly back in his chair, and ex- 
pired without a struggle or a word. He needs 
no other monument than the works which he has 
left behind him; and he could have no more ap- 
propriate epitaph than the closing paragraph of 
the last volume of his great life-work : 

** I can not lay down my pen at-the end of this 
long task without feeling that with me the work 
of ife is nearly over. Set I could close it at no 

etter place than in finishing the exposition of 
this hook ; and the language with which the Book 
of Psalms itself closes seems to me to be eminently 
appropriate to all that I have experienced. All 
that is past—-all in the prospect of what is to 
come—calls for a long, a joyful, a triumphant 

HaLLetusan!” 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


Tuts is the way it came about; and mind! 
you are to believe me and no one else: certainly 
not Cousin Lotty or Aunt Julia, for they were 
not fair witnesses, as you will hear. 

We were all staying down in a very wild and 
remote country place on the edge of a magnifi- 
cent common, far away from any thing like a 
town or railway, and we were going to stay there 
for the summer. Aunt Julia and Cousin Lotty 
had just come from France, where they had been 
for a few weeks; aud though they seemed to us 
a little affected, and as if they liked to give them- 
selves airs—why! Cousin Lotty used to speak 
with a strong foreign accent, and they were nev- 
er tired of saying what French people did, and 
said, and thought, and all so much better than 
the English—still, as we were living very cheap- 
ly, they were glad to join us; and as they were 
our aunt and cousin we all did our best to get on 
well with them. The ‘‘all” meant mamma, 
Minnie my young sister, myself Emmy, and Un- 
cle Robert, mamma’s brother, who lived with us. 
Aunt Julia was poor papa’s sister, a widow like 
mamma; Cousin Lotty was six-and-twenty; I 
was nineteen, and Minnie three years younger. 

Uncle Robert was very badly off; so was 
mamma; out we had another uncle whom we 
had never seen—poor papa’s eldest brother ; 
Aunt Julia’s brother too, of course; our Uncle 
Tremlett, a rich man of whose very name we 
were in awe, for he made mamma an allowance, 
in fact supported us all, papa having died sudden- 
ly and left nothing; and I believe he did not 
much like having to make it, though he did not 
grumble now, and was punctual to a day in his 
checks. But he had grumbled very much at 
frst, and mamma had never forgotten it. Poor 
mamma! I am sure she did not like to take the 
money. But she could do nothing else. She 
was in wretched health, and Mary and I were 
too young to work for ourselves, when all this 
took place that I am going to tell you of—at 
least Minnie was, if I was not. Besides, Unele 
Tremlett would not hear of my going out as a 








governess or any thing like that, and mamma 
naturally obeyed him in all he wished. 

As I tell you, Minnie and I had never seen 
this uncle of ours, nor indeed had Cousin Lotty ; 
for he had quarreled once with Aunt Julia, and 
as he was not a man to forget a thing of this 
kind, he did not take any notice of the daughter. 
Mamma, I knew, was in mortal fear of him; so 
was Uncle Robert. Dear Uncle Robert! Let 
me tell you a little about him before I go on with 
my story. He was—what can I say to put it 
gently ?—not quite right, you know; perfectly 
harmless, and sc sweet and good, and with such 
a beautiful face! His hair was loug and white 
and wavy; his face was thin and pale; he had 
large, light gray eyes that were generally cast 
up, and he always looked as if he was seeing an- 
gels or saying his prayers. And so he was. 
Even his poor, weak, wavering mouth, with that 
simple smile on it like a child’s, was beautiful ; 
and I am sure his nose, keen, and high, and 
bony, was the handsomest yon could see any 
where. He was proud of his nose, the darling. 
And so, if he had not as much intellect now as 
other people, he had more beauty and goodness ; 
and he had once been cleverer than other people. 
He had gone out of his mind when a young man, 
partly from over-study at college, and partly from 
a love disappointment, just as he had taken or- 
ders, and expected to be married immediately. 
I don’t know how, but Uncle Tremlett was mix- 
ed up in this matter somehow, and his very name 
was enough to make Uncle Robert wild with ter- 
ror or copvulsed with grief. So we never spoke 
of him. He had lived with mamma since he 
came out of the asylum. She was his favorite 
sister, and he was very fond of Minnie and me. 

Well, you may imagine our state when Uncle 
Tremlett wrote to mamma, saying that he was 
coming to pay us a visit at Woodham, where we 
were staying, and that he was going to bring his 
adopted son, Hume Cardew, with him. We had 
never seen this young man—‘‘ Uncle Tremlett’s 
lubie,” as Cousin Lotty called him—and we were 
naturally very curious to see him; especially as 
we felt that if Uncle Tremlett had wanted to 
adopt any one, he might have taken one of us. 
But though both Minnie and I wanted to see 
him, we were nothing to Cousin Lotty. She 
worried one’s life out about this Mr. Cardew, 
wondering what he was like, and how much he 
would have when Uncle ‘T'remlett died, and if he 
was in love with any one, and all sorts of specu- 
lations of things with which we had nothing 
whatever to do. I declare I got quite tired of 
hearing his name; and then Cousin Lotty used 
to say such rude things to me She once said 
that she was sure [ would set my cap at Mr. 
Cardew. I was so angry with her! bat I am so 
stupid when taken suddenly that I could not an- 
swer her as I should have liked. All I could 
think of at the moment was: ‘‘ I have no cap to 
set, Cousin Lotty,” which I said very indignant- 
ly. And then she jaughed, and her green eyes 
looked like a cat’s, for she half shut them as she 
drawled out, with a strong foreign accent: ** So 
we affect the petite ingénue, do we?” 

I wish great girls might slap eacu other as 
when they are little 

Aunt Julia was very vexed that Uncie Trem. 
lett did not write to he: instead of to mamma, 
but it was not our fault, so she need not have 
been so cross tc us, Uncle Robert was at first 
furious, and we were sadly afraid we should no* 
be able to manage him; but he soon got out of 
that state, and went into one of the most painful 
melancholy, shutting himself up in his own room, 
and refusing to come out or to let any one but 
mamma or me go in. However, we had to make 
the best of things, and we all put on our nicest 
faces and pleasantest manners, when, in the soft 
still summer’s evening, a carriage came rattling 
up to the door, and we flocked out to receive 
Uncle Tremlett and his adopted son. 

I scarcely know what I, for one, expected to 
see in Uncle Tremlett. In consideration, I sup- 
pose, of his reputation for severity and general 
bogeyism, I had a vague notion that he must be 
a tall, authoritative-looking man ; but he was not. 
He was a small, thin, dapper little man, almost 
painfully neat, and with a constant smile. Not 
a smile like dear Uncle Robert's, that was a hab- 
it of mind, but a fixed, made-up smile, that look- 
ed like a mere trick of the face. Not that it was 
a bad face; it was kind in a way, but it struck 
me as being neither candid nor quite sincere; 
and it looked mean, too, though he was really 
kind-hearted, I am sure, and to us generous, 

As for Hume Cardew, I scarcely know what to 
say of him. He was, he is, the handsomest fair 
man I have ever seen, and the others thought so 
aswell as I. He seemed to feel : little awkward 
at first, and his position among us was awkward ; 
but that soon wore off, for he was too much a 
man of the world to let us be uncomfortable be- 
cause of him. My uncle was very kind to us, so 
far as a soft voice, a quiet mannei, and that eter- 
nal smile went; but I felt he was taking the 
measure of all of us girls, and trying to find out 
what we were like. He paid the most attention 
to Cousin Lotty, and after her to Minnie ; least 
cf all tome. He spoke to me only once during 
the evening, but he watched me till | was crimson, 
and so awkward and nervous I scarcely knew 
what [ was about. As for Hume, he devoted 
himself to mamma and Aunt Julia, and I don’t 
think that on that first evening he knew one of 
us from the other, or could distinguish Cousin 
Lotty with her golden chignon, from Minnie with 
her long, straight, brown hair falling dewn to her 
waist, or me, with my black rough head, from ei- 
ther. Not that my hair is quite black, only it is 
very dark brown, and will curl and stick about as 
if it had been frizzed. As, of course, Uncle Rob- 
ert would not come in, we had Uncle Tremlett 
and Hume Cardew as our only gentlemen, and 
had to make much of them accordingly. Not 
that I approve of flattering men just because we 
are women, but Aunt Julia used to say that I was 

















bold and unwomanly when I talked like that I 
do not think I was so bold as Cousin Lotty when 
she used to pay gentlemen such attention, an,j 
say such flattering things to them that really they 
did not know what to do or where to look. | 
have seen Hume so much em by her that 
I have quite pitied him, and done all that I could 
to help him by saying the most di ble 
things to him I could think of; but I dia not 
mean them, and he knew that. He used to pre. 
tend he did not like it when I snubbed hin, to 
counteract Cousin Lotty’s extraordinary flattery 
but I think he did, after all “Miss Pert,” 5; 
“* Little Fire and Fury,” as Uncle Tremlett cal}, 
ed me when he got to know me better, and was 
in a good-hnmor, But it is better to be both 
pert and furious than as Cousin Lotty was, wiih 
green eyes and a flattering manner, and the habe 
it of speaking against every one as soon as they 
were out of hearing. 

Uncle Tremlett and Hume Cardew staid a 
long time with us, and during all the time Uncle 
Robert never appeared, nor did Uncle Tremlett 
ask for him. Mamma was sadly perplexed what 
to do, between her brother and her brother-in-law 
her charge and her patron; and I am sorry to 
say that I accused her in my own heart of paying 
too much court to Uncle Tremlett, not because 
she liked him best but becanse he was the richest 
while she left the one she did love to get on with. 
out her as he best could. Minnie and I used to 
go and sit with the peor darling as often as we 
could, but Minnie, of course, being so young, had 
not much will of her own, and if Uncle Tremlett 
or Hume Cardew asked her to be with them, why, 
she left Uncle Robert to himself and did as she 
was told. But I was older, and took my own 
way more. : 

I remember one day especially. We were all 
going on a charming excursion—the excursion 
of the neighborhood—and Uncle Tremlett had 
been quite excited about it. Even mamma was 
going, and only Uncle Robert was to be left. [ 
went into his room to wish the poor dear good- 
by, and I found him in tears, weeping like a 
child. He did not often do this, but when he 
did it was very painful to witness, and all the 
more so because of that usual habit of his of be- 
ing rapt away in a vague unfounded happiness, 
which, however mournful it was for us to see, 
was a very heaven to him. I threw my arms 
round his neck, and smoothed down his dear sil- 
very hair, and asked him to tell me why he was 
so unhappy, and why he was crying, and, after 
a jong time of coaxing, I got him to confess that 
he thought we had all gone without wishing him 
good-by, and that he was lonely and did not like 
it. And he did not like being left, he said, as if 
he had been a chiid. He saw ugly faces and 
horrid sights; and ever since that fiend (he meant 
Uncle Tremlett) had come into the house, She had 
not once been to see him as She used, She had 
kept in heaven away from him, and had left him 
to the demons. 

** That fiend came between us once before,” hie 
said, flinging up his hands while | wiped away 
his tears: ‘tand now he has driven her away 
again; and not only her, but all of you, even 
you, my little Emmy, that I love so much !” 

‘“*No, dear; not any of us, and certainly not 
me,” { said, coaxing him ; and then I added, im- 
pulsively, ‘* I have come to stay with you to-day. 
‘The others are going; and when they are fairly 
off, you and [ will have a nice walk on the com- 
mon.” 

You should have seen his pleasure at this ; but 
T don’t know why, as soon as I had said it, a 
great lump rose in my throat, and I had to turn 
away that he should not see my eyes get wet. [ 
had looked forward to this day with so much 
pleasure, but still I could not leave the poor dar- 
ling alone! I knew that Cousin Lotty would 
make out that I had done wrong in staying be- 
hind, and she would say that I had ‘* motives” 
—-that was her phrase; and I knew that she 
would monopolize Hume Cardew, I could fancy 
her leaning across the carriage to speak to him, 
looking up into his face and hanging all her 
weight on his arm in that odd way she had, Of 
course she was quite at hberty to do this if she 
liked. I only hoped she would not prejudice him 
or Uncle Tremlett against me. As uncle’s adopt- 
ed son, I regarded Hume almost as a cousin, and 
naturally I did not want him to hate me merely 
to please Cousin Lotty. 

When 1 went back to the drawing-room to tel! 
the rest I was not going with them, I little knew 
the storm that would break out, Uncle Tremlett 
was furicus. He called me insolent and unduti- 
ful, and declared he would disinheric me—cut me 
off with a shilling; and I am sure I had never 
given it a thought that he would leave me even 
that. Mamma was frightened, and scolded me 
too, Aunt Julie made the worst of it she could ; 
and Cousin Lotty said, in her most unpleasant 
voice: ‘* Dear uncle, do not you know that tlis 
is Emmy's way? She enjoys herself in making 
herself a martyr, and attracting the regards of an 
assemblage. It is her foible—the way your very 
unselfish, very conscientious littie people have,” 
she added, with a little laugh, 

Hume was the only one who kept silence ; and 
he walked away to the window, so that I could 
not see his face. But I was firm, Poor Uncle 
Robert! How could I have deserted him! it 
would not have been nght; and the party went 
off without me—Lotty driven in the dog-cart by 
Hume, ‘‘as Miss ‘Tremleti will not go,” said my 
uncle, grimly, “‘else that was her appointed place.” 
Did not Lotty glare, and did not I choke! and 
my uncle sitting with mamma and Minnie and 
Aunt Julia in the carriage, as sweet to them a8 
ever, a more 80; but to me—I could not 
en inking of the old saying, ‘‘ If looks could 

ill!” 

I was nearly crying as they drove away ; but I 
thought that would be too absurd, so I pressed 
back my tears and ran to Uncle Robert, and made 
the poor dear as happy as—as I was wrewned. 
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When they came back, Uncle Tremlett would 
not speak to me, and the next day mamma said 
something about his taking away what might be 
considered my share of the allowance he made 
her, and my going out as a governess. He would 
not let Hume Cardew speak to me either, but 
told him off to Cousin Lotty whenever he could, 
while he fondled her and Minnie ostentatiously, 
and never so much as looked at me, I was very 
sorry, for I had an odd kind of liking for him ; 
not the tender love I had for Uncle Robert, but 
a mixture of gratitude, and fear, and respect. I 
did not like his being so angry with me. But 
because he had all the money, I could not even 
try to make friends with him for fear of being 
misinterpreted. As it was, I was once almost 
put in the wrong when I was going to do a little 
service for him, he not being in the room; and 
Cousin Lotty took the chair from me, saying, in 
her half-French way, ‘‘ Ma chére, you can not 
hold with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
You have chosen your parti, and you must con- 
tent yourself now without Uncle Tremlett’s mon- 

”” 


“ And I am sure that he heard her, for he was 
at the door when she spoke, and came into the 
room before she had quite finished. 

I was much astonished that Uncle Tremlett 
should have’shown so much displeasure for such 
a trifling act of disobedience, if even you can 
call it so—I do not, for I do not think I owed 
him so very much obedience. I did not then 
know that if poor Uncle Robert feared him, he 
hated Uncle Robert as people do hate those whom 
they have injured. He had injured him for life, 
ruined his prospects, destroyed his intellect, and 
of course he hated him; and now he hated the 
for having dared to do him a kindness against his 
own, as he thought, superior wish. He could not 
get over it, and did he not make me suffer! 

The most painful thing, however, at this time, 
was his behavior to me about Hume. When 
they first came he had thrown us together so 
much that I was often made quite uncomfort- 
able, it was so marked, besides making Aunt Ju- 
lia and Cousin Lotty furious with me; but now 
he would not let him come near me, if he could 
help it; and I must say I did feel in disgrace 
when I saw Hume forbidden to speak to me, as 
if I was something bad and wicked, while Lotty 
was put forward for every thing, and Uncle Trem- 
lett was never happy if Hume was half a minute 
away from her. ‘‘ Hume, your Cousin Lotty 
wants you;” ‘Take your Cousin Lotty, boy ;” 
** What lovely hair that Cousin Lotty of yours 
has, and what a sweet obliging disposition !’ 

Every word of praise of Lotty seemed some- 
how to tell as blame of me, and I was more mis- 
erable than Icare now to remember. But Hume 
was not quite the cipher Uncle Tremlett wanted 
him to be; and though, as he owed him every 
thing, and as much, if not more, duty than a real 
son, he did all he could to please him, yet he had 
too much self-respect to be a slave or unjust; and 
he would not hurt me by any thing like neglect, 
though he could not, if he had wished it, pay me 
tco much attention. 

One day he met me alone in the garden. I 
had been crying, because I was very unhappy. 
Uncle Tremlett had been speaking at me all the 
morning, saying to Cousin Lotty how much he 
admired her sweet manner, and how he disliked 
pert, self-willed girls, and how he hoped that when 
Hume married (Hume was not in the room) he 
would marry a girl who had her temper under 
control, and understood the grace of obedience, 
and was well-mannered, had been abroad, and 
had fair hair—in fact, Cousin Lotty herself. 

And then he said, *‘ It will be a good thing for 
the girl, whoever she may be; for if Hume mar- 
ries with my consent, he will inherit as a son 
would ; if without it, not a shilling!” 

And then Lotty laughed quietly, and looked at 
me with her eyes half shut and very green. 

Of course it was nothing to me whom Hume 
Cardew married ; but I was hurt at Uncle Trem- 
lett’s unkindness, and cried accordingly. When 
Hume met me he seemed much distressed to see 
my red eyes, and I was quite as much ashamed 
to show them. Besides, I could not tell him why 
I was so unhappy. It looked so babyish to go 
away and cry because one’s uncle was cross. I 
was comforted, however, after this meeting, for 
Hume was so kind, so good; and there was some- 
thing in his manner different from his usual way 
of speaking to me. [I can not explain exactly 
what it was, but I don’t think he would have 
spoken to Cousin Lotty as he did to me. [I re- 
member to this hour his look when he took my 
hand in beth of his, and said, ‘‘ Don't be down- 
hearted, my little cousin. All will come right in 
ee than we dare to hope now, either 
of us,” 

I puzzled myself greatly over this speech. 
Who did he mean by us? and what were we 
to dare to hope? However, his words and man- 
ner made me much happier than I had been 
for many days, and I think they all noticed the 
change in me; and I think, too, that both Lotty 
and Uncle Tremlett suspected it had something 
to do with Hume, for he suddenly got almost as 
cross to Hume as he was to myself; and Cousin 
Lotty was really too horrid, in the way in which 
she snubbed me, and flattered both him and 
Hume. 

A few days after this Uncle Tremlett became 
very ill. Noone knew what was the matter with 
him at first, but we all saw that it was something 
very dreadful. We were far away from any town, 
and could get no one to nurse him. Mamma, an 
invalf. herself, and poor little Minnie, were of 
course unfit; Aunt Julia and Cousin Lotty were 
as helpless as two babies in a sick-room; one 
could not let Hume take up an office that s¢em- 
ed so entirely suited for women; so there’ was 
really only myself to undertake the charge. 
And as poor Uncle Tremlett was very ill in- 
deed, it did not much signify who it was, so long 
as there was some one to attend to him quietly, 








and see that every thing went right. So I in- 
stalled myself head nurse, and Cousin Lotty 
laughed at me to Hume, and said I was making 
a fuss, and that I did it to show off. I don’t 
quite see where the show-off was ! 

When the doctor came he looked rather grave 
at us all, and on the second visit he told us that 
Uncle Tremlett had small-pox. You may imag- 
ine the despair and consternation of the house. 
Aunt Julia and Cousin Lotty left at once; they 
never waited even for the carriage to be sent, 
but went away as if the place was besieged. 
The doctor ordered mamma and Minnie away ; 
but Uncle Robert, who had an obstinate fit on 
him, would not stir; and Hume too remained : 
I too. There was no one else to attend to the 
house or the poor dear invalid, at least for the 
first day or so, until we could get a nurse from 
London ; and as I had already been under fire I 
had got all the damage I could, and of course 
could not go to mamma for fear of carrying the 
infection with me. There was nothing for it, 
then, but to stay at home and make the best of 
it. And the doctor said I did my part very 
well, and nursed as if I had been used to it. 
And Hume was satisfied with me also; which 
was a comfort, as he was Uncle Tremlett’s son 
—or like his son. 

The disease ran its course, and uncle did not 
die of it, but he did not get well. I do not know 
what else went wrong, but something did, and he 
got weaker and weaker, instead of better, when 
the fever and the spots went away. One day it 
seemed as if he could not live many hours. He 
was very, very weak, but quite sensible; and he 
called me to him, and asked me to forgive him 
for his harshness. I thought my heart would 
have broken, and yet I dared not show that I 
felt any thing, for fear of agitating him. All I 
could say was, ‘* Don’t, dear uncle, don’t! You 
were right to show you were displeased with me, 
if I vexed you, though I did not mean it.” 

**No, I was not right, little dear,” he said, 
very tenderly, very faintly. ‘*I would not have 
minded but for the old hate. Any one else but 
him!” 

I did not know what he meant, so could only 
stand smoothing his wasted hand, and trying my 
best to calm him. But I learned afterward that 
he meant Uncle Robert, and that it was that sad 
old story he was alluding to, which I will tell you 
presently, 

After a long time of silence, the poor dear 
opened his eyes again, and said: “‘I wanted 
Hume to like you, Emmy. I liked you at the 
first; and if her son married my niece, it 
would have pleased me. I did what I could, 
and now I fear it is too late. I made him take 
to Julia’s daughter instead.” 

I looked down at this. I thought that if this 
was all his sorrow, poor man, he might soon be 
comforted ; for Hume had told me that he didn’t 
like Consin Lotty, and I pitied her when he said 
that. I did not pity myself when he added that 
he did like me. However, this was not a time 
to think of one’s own happiness, so I said no- 
thing of it, but petted uncle a little, and quieted 
him, and then he went to sleep; and Hume 
came in and sat with me, watching him. 

The next day he was even weaker, and I was 
really afraid to be left alone with him, expecting 
he would die on my hands; but the nurse said 
he would not, and went to lie down, and so I sat 
and waited and watched. 

Suddenly he opened his eyes, and asked for 
Uncle Robert. I was frightened, but of course 
obeyed him, and went to the door to call a serv- 
ant. Here I stumbled over Hume. He had 
been waiting in his own room, which was close 
to uncle’s, to be at hand if he was wanted; and 
he volunteered to go for Uncle Robert, though 
he had never seen him yet. For all the time 
that he and Uncle Tremlett had been with us, 
Uncle Robert had shut himself up as I told you, 
going out only at dead of night when every one 
else was in bed; so he had not seen or been seen 
by either. Hume, nevertheless, went to summon 
him; and osangge | I heard a scream, and then 
a loud sobbing. I dared not leave the dying 
man, though I was in torture, afraid of Uncle 
Robert and for Hume: indeed, I did not know 
what I was afraid of. But after a long time of 
mingled sobs and a soothing, low, kindly voice— 
Hume’s—I heard footsteps coming up the stairs, 
and Uncle Robert appeared, leaning on Hume, 
and looking up into his face with that expression 
in his own which meant “‘ seeing angels” —the 
sweet old raptness back again. ‘They both came 
to the bed, Hume all amazement, uncle all mild 
ecstasy and radiance, Uncle Tremlett lying like 
a man already dead, quite still and as if breath- 
less, his small pinched face and wasted hands 
looking so pitiful, so heart-breaking. 

Neither of my uncles looked at each other. 

“That is right,” said Mr. Tremlett, faintly, 
not opening his eyes. He seemed to know every 
thing now without seeing it. 

** And he is her son ?” breathed Uncle Robert, 
he too not looking at his ancient foe, but at Hume. 

** Yes,” said Mr. Tremlett, ‘and, since his 
death and hers, mine.” 

** Mine too,” said Uncle Robert, with his sweet 
vague smile. 

Poor Hume! I thought he was more than a 
little embarrassed at this reduplication of fa- 
thers; but he was very tender and good to the 
dear crazed brain. 

Then Uncle Tremlett made a faint movement 
with his feeble hand. 

** Shake hands before I die,” he gasped, “‘ and 
say you forgive me, Robert.” 

“*T forgive you, from my soul, James. Wh 
not? Is She not always wita me?” said Ui 

smiling; but the tears were fast 
from his eyes, though they had their ecstatic 
too 


“ Hume, my boy, my Mabel’s son, your 
hand,” said poor Uncle Tremlett, more 
feebly; “ yours, Emmy, little angel-girk” 


— enema —— 








We put our hands into his: he joined them, 
and his lips murmured, ‘‘ God bless you.” 

He smiled and looked pleased when Hume 
leaned over me, and took me to him and kissed 
me. 

I can tell you no more; there was something 
very dreadful then—a noise, a something ; don’t 
ask me what: all I know is, that I found my- 
self on the sofa some time late in the evening, 
with the nurse and doctor, and Uncle Robert, 
and Hume—my Hume—all about me, and I 
very ill, and feeling very odd. But I did not 
have small-pox, only a kind of nervous attack 
that did not last long; and when I recovered— 
well! I would have gone through a hundred 
times as much to be so happy! 

So this is exactly how it happened; and in no 
other way. Aunt Julia and Cousis; Lotty at the 
first cut me; but, now that I am married, they 
have thought better of it, and have come round 
to me again; and I forgive them all they said of 
me. ‘They certainly did say awful things; and 
Lotty, once, more than hinted that I had poison- 
ed Uncle Tremlett that I might marry Hume, 
whom he would have disinherited if I had while 
he was alive, and whom he had expressly forbid 
den to think of me, “‘having other views for 
him.” But I knew that was not true. Hume, 
the son of the only woman he had ever loved, or 
that Uncle Robert had ever loved, and whom he 
had induced to break off her engagement with 
Uncle Robert in the hope of winning her to him- 
self—but you see he did not, for she married Mr. 
Cardew instead— Hume was destined for me 
from that first evening, if he would take as 
strong a liking to me as Mr. Tremlett himself 
did. For, being Uncle Robert’s fayorite niece, 
it seemed in some way to atone for his base con- 
duct to him in those early years, at least in his 
own mind; and I knew that he died happier, 
reconciled to his old victim, and leaving one of 
mamma’s daughters, and his niece, safe with 
Hume as *": promised wife, and consequent heir- 
ess to his own fortune. 
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WAITING FOR THE SORTIE. 


Tue sketch on our first page, representing a 
group of Prussian soldiers en the look-out for 
the enemy in front of Paris, will give our readers 
an idea, not only of what hard work is entailed 
by winter operations, but of what a scene of des- 
olation must now be presented by the once pleas- 
ant villas around Paris. Their contents are 
made to do duty in the besiegers’ works, and no 
doubt many of those Frenchmen who made such 
determined efforts to break through the German 
lines stormed barricades bristling with their own 
chair legs, and made up of their own choice fur- 
niture. In one of those villages so hotly con- 
tested during the great sortie, we read of a brave 
lady who, in spite of Prussians, bullets, and shells, 
still clung to her home, and sat quietly among her 

ions while the battle raged around her ; 

t it is a solitary example of nerve and almost 
superhuman pluck, and we are glad to learn that 
hitherto she has succeeded in preserving her sur- 
roundings intact. 

The following extract from a letter of Dr. Rus- 
SELL in the London Times is apropos of our sub- 
ject :“* It was a saying of ‘old Fritz’ that the Prus- 
sian soldier should be always ‘ en vedette.’ He is 
so assuredly here—never more so than on the 2d 
and 3d, when he stood in Champigny, Brie, etc., 
within fifty yards of his Frenchman—each behind 
his roe eS and each ready for the attack of 
the other. On the morning of the 4th, as you 
know, all the French had disappeared, and, as a 
German officer said, ‘they did not leave even a 
button behind them.’ This cold weather com- 
pletes the work of ruin. If any ‘happy home’ 
had a door left, or a table, or chair, in the wreck- 
ed villages, it has gone now in the flames of many 
watch-fires and camp-kitchens, An amateur told 
me that nothing burned so well as ‘ piano wood,’ 
and that he had no idea of its value, having never 
had an opportunity of testing the property be- 
fore.” 


PARIS AND ITS FORTIFICATIONS. 


In the event of the bombardment of Paris, 
which now appears to be imminent, the double- 
page map of that city and the encircling fortifi- 
cations, which we publish this week, will be found 
exceedingly valuable and interesting. ‘The first 
attack will probably be made upon the east side, 
where Fort Avron, an insignificant outwork in 
itself, but important as regards position, was 
taken by the Prussians on the 29th ult., after 
one day's bombardment. Forts Rosny and No- 
gent will probably be the next objects of their at- 
tention. 

The following is a key to the principal places 
shown in the map: 1, Are de Y'Etoile; 2, Eglise 
Russe; 3, Pare de Monceaux; 4, ig: hy 
sées; 5, Palais de I'Industrie; 6, Palais de 
l'Elysée; 7, St. Augustin; 8, Gare de Chemin 
de Fer de l'Ouest Rive droite; 9, Montmartre ; 
10, Bglise de la Trinité; 11, Eglise de la Made- 
leine; 12, Ministére de la Marine; 13, Place de 
la Concorde; 14, Corps Législatif; 15, St. Clo- 
tilde; 16, Hotel des Invalides; 17, Ecole Mili- 
taire ; 18, Institution de Ste. Périne; 19, Abat- 
toir de Grenelle; 20, Gare de Chemin de Fer de 
l'Ouest; 21, Cimetitre de Mont Parnasse; 22, 
Palais de Luxembourg; 23, St. Sulpice ; 24, St. 
Germain des Prés; 25, Palais de Tuileries; 26, 
Place Vendome; 27, Opera; 28, College Roland ; 
29, Gare du Nord; 30, Gare de l'Est; 31, Hopi- 
tal Militaire; 32, Prison St. Lazare; 33, St. 
Vincent de Paul; 34, Porte St. Denis; 35, 
Porte St. Martin; 36, Opera; 37, La Bourse ; 
88, Palais Royal; 39, Halle au Blé; 40, Halles 
Centrales; 41, St. Germain l'Auxerrois; 42, St. 
Jacques de la Boucherie; 43, Palais de Justice; 
44, Tribuual de Commerce; 45, Ste. Chapelle ; 
46, Notre Dame; 47, St. Severin; 48, St. 
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Etienne du Mont; 49, St. Barbe; 50, St. 
Genevieve; 51, Observatoire; 52, Asile Cli- 
nique des Aliénés, 53, Gare de Sceaux; 54, 
Marché; 55, Abattoir de Villejuif; 56, Gare 
d’Orleans; 57, Jardin des Plantes; 58, Halles 
aux Vins; 59, St. Louis; 60, St. Gervais; 61, 
Hotel de Ville; 62, ThéAtre de la Gaité; 63, 
Conservatoire des Arts; 64, Marché du ‘Temple; 
65, Canal St. Martin; 66, Bassin de la Villette ; 
67, Marché aux Bestiaux; 68, Pare des Buttes 
Chaumont; 69, St. Jean Baptiste; 70, Cimetiéro 
du Pére la Chaise; 71, Prison de la Roquette; 
72, Hopital des Incurables; 73, Place de la 
Bastile; 74, Place du Tréne; 75, Hépital St. 
Eugénie; 76, Gare de Vincennes; 77, Grenier 
de Réserve; 78, Gare de l’'Arsenal; 79, Prison 
Mazas; 80, Gare de Lyon. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Two Emeralders working on a new building were 
dry, and ene bet the other a pint of whisky that he 
could not carry him to the roof in hishod. Ne sooner 
said than done. Mike shouldered Pat, and after a slow 
and painful ingping, dumped the precious burden on 
the roof. “Ah, Mikey, my boy,” said Pat, rather 
crest-faiien, “you've won the bet; but mind yez, as 
ow —_ passin’ the fourth story yez stum , an’ I 


pes.” if 





Aa arecdote is told of a certain Highland hotel. 


kee} ‘ie was one day bickering with an English- 
men the lobby of the inn ing the bill. The 
strange: said it was a imposition—he could live 


cheaper in the best hotel in London ; to which the land- 
lord with nonchalance — “Oh, nae doot, Sir, nae 
doot; but do ye no ken the reason?” “No, not a bit 
of it,” said the stranger, hastily. “ Weel, then,” re- 
7 the host, “as ye seem to bea sensible callant, 

‘ll tell ye: there’s 365 days in the Lunnon hotel-keep- 
er’s calendar, but we have only three monthe in ours’ 
—do ye understand me noo, frien’ ?—we maun mak 
hay in the Hielans when the sun shines, for its unco 
seldom she dis’t !” 


A NICE LETTER. 

My Lovm Wirr.—Ime comin ome nex week and 
hav forgiv you fer jawin me. Ile come on the 7 o'clock 
trane and shall stay ome hereafter & tri to be an al- 
tered man, I want peace and so do yew why shouldn’t 
we luv each other as we used ter when we firet jined 
together in the wholly bands of madlock ive jined a 
temperance society but if yew ever jaw me agtrror 
commin ome I'll wollap yew like éty fur we must Lave 
peese as grant sea, : 


A couple of youngsters of twelve years were look. 
ing into a tobeeeo-chop close by, and one cried out to 
the other: “I'd like to smoke a cent’s worth of to- 
bacco.” “ Well,” said the other, “‘ buy a cent’s worth.” 
“Ah! as luck will have it, I haven’t the cent.” “ Hold 
on! I’ve got two centa.” ‘That's the ticket! just the 
thing; one for the pipe and one for the tobacco.” 
“Oh gh but what amI todo?” “You? Ob! you 
shall be stockholder; you can spit.” 


The newspapers are full of advertisements for plain 
— bo + ped pretty cooks have no occasion to 
Vv a 














A Bavarian officer in France found one of his men 
cleani a chicken. “Halle!” cried he, “fellow, 
where did you get that chicken? Don’t you know 
that stealing has been forbidden on pain of death?” 
“A peasant woman gave it to me,” was the answer, 
“And what did she say?” “Well, she didn’t say 
much, She only cried.” 





If brooks are, as the poets call them, the most joyous 
= nature, what are they always murmuring 
about 


“ Looking at the aurora borealis” is the excuge heads 
of families and young men give now at b ‘ast for 
being out late the previous evening. 

en et a 

A Surcnr Mistaxe.—“ Pray bestow your charity, 
young gentleman, on a poor blind man,” said a beggar 
to a person pessing by. “If you are blind, my good 
fellow, how did you know that I was young 7” “Oh, 
Sir! I made a mistake,” said the beggar; “ pray give 
a trifle to a poor dumb man |” 


A wickep Wortp—Marble’s. 


The following question is now being discussed be- 
fore the ee aap Bebating Society: .“*Can a big 
man ache er than a little one ?” 

















When Mr. Dodge, electric physician, was lectur' 
through the State on the laws o health, he 3 
to m one morning, at the breakfast-table, a witt 
son of Erin, of the better class, Conversation turp 
on the doctor's favorite subject, as follows: “ Perha 
you think I would be unable to convince you of the 
deleterious effect of tea and coffee?” “I don’t know,” 
said Erin; “ but I'd like to be there when you do it.” 
“ Well,” said the doctor, “if I convince you that they 
are injurious to your health, will you abstain from 
their use?” “Sure, and I will, Sir.” “How often do 
you use coffee and tea?” asked the doctor. ‘“‘ Morning 
and nigh Sir.” “Well, do you ever experience a 
slight ess of the brain on going to 7” “Ine 
deed, I do.” “Anda aay through the temp) 
in and about the in the morning?” “ Troth, 
do, Sir.” “ Weil,” the doctor, with an air of as- 
surance and confidence in hie manner, “that is the 
tea and coffee.” “Is it, indeed! Faith, and I always 
thought it war the whisky I drank.” 





During the making up of the census the residence of 

a well-to-do farmer, about sixty years old, was visited. 
The farmer had married his second wife about eight 
ears before, and among other questions the census- 
er asked, ** What is your wife’s given name?” The 
old man loo! up, then he looked down, then opened 
his eyes, apparent! perfectly astonished ; finally his 
mouth opened, onthe said: “ Well, declare! I my | 
1 ‘I think it is Betsy Ann Phillips but I'll 


don’t know 
round into the cow-yard and ask her.” And away 
went. 





One of our young acquaintances, not long since, was 
endeavoring to enjoy an evening in the company of a 
young lady, fair and entertaining, upon whom he call- 
ed, but found a serious obstacle in the person of her 
stern and not very cordial father, who at length ven- 
tured to very plainly intimate that the hour for retiring 
had arrived. “I think you are correct, my dear Sir, 
returned the unabashed young man. “We have been 
waiting to have you go to for over an hour.” 


An Oshkosh lady being ted with a card-case by 
an admirer, wished “he given ber a bigger one, 
This little thing won't hold more’n haif a deck.” 


Irertatine THe Feetmes—After rolling ali night in 
your berth at sea, till ) nag are miserably sick, to have 
a steward ask will have a 


in morning if you 
fresh rol) or beoahfeat, ¥ 


ne 

A newly lady in Chicago complained to her 
ma that on her tion day her card-basket was over- 
run with circulars from lawyers announcing terms for 
divorce. “So absurd, you know, fee gw our honey: 
moon is over.” “True, dear,” rep ma (who hid 
been twice py = “pat bd put them in a safe 
them very useful in a year or 
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IN WINTER. 


Tur snow hides field and hill, 
And gathers in the wood; 
The land, at winter's will, 
Is made a solitude; 
The streams forget their speech, the winds are grown 
more rude. 
These ways I loved so well 
Have lost their summer cheer, 
And nanght is left to tell 
Of days that were so dear, 
Save happy evergreens that gladden all the year. 


For summer's wealth of shade, 
Fo: bloom and warmth and scent, 
For sights and sounds that made 
The eye and ear content, 
Falfilling all we deemed spring’s prophecies had meant, 


We have—the naked bough, 
Thin shadows on the snow, 
Clear skies that disallow 
Their ancient, tender glow, 
Pale sunbeams like the ghosts of those we used to 
know. 


All those soft winds are gone 
That cheered the wayward spring, 
And Nature is forlorn— 
For birds have taken wing, 
And brook and breeze and bee have done their gos- 
siping. 
Forlorn—and yet more grand, 
In her stern purity, 
Than when the merry land 
Laughed out from grase and tree; 
She buries her old loves, and waits for what shall be. 


She waits the slow Increase 
That former years have lent; 
See keeps a wondrous peace 
Beyond all accident 
And in her changing moods there is no discontent. 





WON—NOT WOOED. 


By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER III. 
MRS. MARSHALL, 


NotwiTHstTaNnp1Ne the rude rebuff with which, 
as she imagined, her approaches toward Miss 
Denham had been received, Mrs, Marshall was 
not discouraged. She was determined to make 
friends with a young lady who was acknowledged 
to be the belle of Zhe Grand, and likely to reign 
there during her stay. The humiliation was not 
greater, perhaps, than many of us are prepared 
to undergo under analogous, if not quite similar 
circumstances. We ‘‘ put up” with a great deal 
in order to win the acquaintance of celebrities of 
all sorts; and ifin this case the reflected splen- 
dor of such a friendship could be but short-lived, 
on the other hand, it would be patent to all eyes. 
It would not be necessary to state Mabel’s claims 
to admiration, as it unhappily so often is with 
literary, scientific, and other lions. Her sur- 
passing beauty spoke for itself. To be seen with 
her, even as chaperon, duenna, or familiar gos- 
sip, would be to hold a position in the hotel of 
some social importance, and one which would 
make the young men civil to her; and the civili- 
ties of young men were very welcome to Mrs. 
Marshall. ‘This respectable old lady resembled 
in some respects an individual whom she would 
have liked to have known immensely—the Wan- 
dering Jew. Her age was fabulous; lost, in- 
deed, in the mist of ages. She had neither rela- 
tive xor a home, but passed her life in migrations 
from place to place. If Timbuctoo had become 
a fashionable resort, in ‘Timbuctoo she would un- 
doubtedly have been found at the due season. 
In the early spring she honored Brighton with 
her presence ; with her man Melcombe, and her 
maid-servant Janet, she took up her quarters at 
the Megatherium mansion (on the West Cliff), 
where she delighted its proprietor by her conde- 
scension in dining at the public table; but the 
fact was, that to have dined with less than a 
dozen people would have given this devotee of 
society an indigestion. She was ever greedy for 
new acquaintances, her affection for whom grew 
as rapidly and perished as abruptly as Jack’s 
bean-stalk in the fairy tale. If any of them were 
celebrities, so much the better; and they must 
have been exclusive, indeed, and wary as the In- 
dian of the prairies, to have eluded her atten- 
tions. But, if unknown to fame, she conferred 
upon them such attributes as, if they had not been 
evolved from her imagination, would have been 
well deserving of a public statue. Mr. Brown 
was, she would assure you, ‘altogether out of 
the common way,” and ‘‘a most superior per- 
son ;” that ‘it was a treat to listen to him, he 
was so full of anecdote ;” he was *‘ the best of 
men,” and “‘a blood-relation of the late Earl of 
Babbleton.” Or Mrs. Smith was ‘simply the 
sweetest creature, my dear’”’—she called almost 
every one “‘my dear,” quite independent of sex 
or age—‘‘the very sweetest that I have ever 
come across. None of your talkers, but oh, so 
fullof thought! To see her tat—yon know what 
tatting is, of course—it’s quite a picture!” 

If three months afterward you should chance 
to mention these amazing folks to Mrs, Mar- 
shall, she would pretend to have forgotten all 
about them, ‘* My Janet will remember, I dare 
say; she has the most wonderful recollection for 
names and people; but for my part I see so 
many new faces.” But in this the old lady did 
her own powers of memory great injustice; she 
forgot neither face nor name; and upon her ree- 
ollection of such matters she relied, and with 
reason, for the prosecution of her social calling 

Her new favorites eclipsed her old ones without 
absolutely erasing them. She went to London 
for a few weeks in the season, because “all the 
world” could not be there without her. But she 
did not like town; the hotels had too shifting a 
tenantry to suit her, and, of course, a London 





boarding-house was ‘‘not to be thought of.” 
Such was her own expression; but the fact was 
that she had thought of it more than once, and 
with some favor, but she was afraid of broach- 
ing the subject to Melcombe, He was a man, 
upon whose calves if you had placed black gai- 
ters, who would have passed for a bishop any 
where, except in the colonies, for which he would 
have been far too august. In the autumn Mrs. 
Marshall plumed her wings for Leamington, 
Scarborough, Matlock, or Shingleton-on-Sea, 
where we now findher, In the winter she moult- 
ed, it was not known where, but i¢ is my belief 
she went to Bath. At all events, in the spring, 
when she came out quite fresh again, she used 
to vaguely attribute that miracle to ‘‘the wa- 
ters;” and it is certainly at Bath that ladies of 
her description do hibernate in prodigious num- 
bers. She had also a store of marvelous anec- 
dotes connected with card-playing—such as how 
General Jones and others had sat up to their knees 
in cards for eight-and-forty hours at a stretch, 
or rather without a stretch—which could only 
have emanated from that dissolute but superannu- 
ated city. A necessary result of Mrs, Marshall’s 
constant migrations and protracted #xperience 
was, that she knew somebody wherever she went, 
or, if not themselves, their relatives up to the 
fourth generation. She had met Mrs. Frederick 
Pennant’s mother years ago, when the latter was 
herself a bride, and upon that indisputable ground 
had made acquaintance with her daughter. 

** When I look at you, my dear, I seem to see 
your poor dear mamma again. We lost sight 
of one another for many years, but we were fast 
friends at one time, though, of course, there was 
a great disparity of years between us. I was 
three times her age then—for she was but a girl 
—and now, I suppose, I am four times yours. 
Your good husband is amazingly like what my 
Henry used to be at his age, just half a century 
ago. Here’s his portrait on this bracelet. The 
hair and eyes and features are different, but the 
complexion, you see, is very similar. My Henry 
did not joke so much as yours—he had too clas- 
sical a mind for humor—rather severe, perhaps, 
until you came to know him. He died in youth. 
‘Thank you, I always carry my own smelling-salts 
about with me. I get them at Cox’s, at Har- 
rogate, and it’s wonderful how they keep their 
strength. If you use my name—and you're 
quite welcome—you are sure to get the best. I 
have it by the dozen bottles, on account of my 
extreme sensibility, and also because there is a 
reduction upon taking a quantity.” 

Mrs. Marshall was not a character to suit Mrs, 
Frederick Pennant’s taste, but the claim she had 
made to her acquaintanceship could be scarcely 
disallowed. One’s father’s friend, or he who 
professes to have been such, is not, as men well 
know, an individual to be lightly shaken off; and 
the same thing holds among women. Under 
cover of this family connection (which in reality 
had consisted in the interchange of a few formal 
visits between Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. Denham, 
upon which occasions the latter lady had become 
a sacrifice to her own scru regard for truth 
by being ‘‘ at home”) ‘* the General” had pushed 
her advances with Julia so far that she had twice 
reached the Pennants’ private sitting-room. 
Frederick had stood to his guns the first time, 
or rather, too brave to flee, had remained to en- 
dure all the horrors incident to an indefensible 
post which was carried by assault. An English- 
man’s house is his castle, and a first-floor apart- 
ment at The Grand, he had fondly thought, w:.3 
equally inviolate. ‘The fire and sword of Mrs. 
Marshall’s eloquent reminiscence had laid it 
waste, however, for a full hour, and he had reg- 
istered a vow that, with him in it, they should 
never do so again. On the second invasion, 
therefore, when the herald brought the summons 


to surrender, or, in other words, the waiter pre-- 


sented Mrs. Marshall’s card, Frederick had with 
uncalculating precipitation fled into the balcony, 
from which there was no outlet, and where he 
had remained for hours, wild with rage, and ex- 
posed to the gravest suspicion of playing an eaves- 
dropper at his next neighbor’s open window. He 
had listened willy-nilly to all that had passed be- 
tween his wife and her visitor. He had heard 
the latter express her delight at finding the for- 
mer quite alone, since they could now have a 
‘*nice long chat together over old times.” She 
had even congratulated Julia upon his being 
** out,” little guessing, poor old soul, that he was 
only outside. 

“Tt is just as well, my dear, that he should 
leave you at times; so don't you fret about that, 
as [ see you have been doing: he will not get 
tired of you half so soon -if he has his liberty 
occasionally. It’s not in man’s nature, as it is 
in ours, my dear, to be always attentive and de- 
voted. What I always used to say to Henry 
when I saw him getting moped was, ‘ Don't mind 
me, Hen, but go and have your fling’—rather a 
vulgar expression, you are thinking, my dear; 
I can read it in your eye; but the fact fs, be- 
tween man and wife—you are not a wife yet, my 
dear; you may think you are, but you're not; 
you are only a bride, which is very different— 
it’s much better, I say, between man and wife, 
to be outspoken. If ever I should marry again— 
What's that noise in the balcony? It sounds 
like a cat spitting. Where was1? ‘Oh, Hen,’ 
said I, ‘go and have your fling.’ Then he would 
go to his study and read Plutarch or Plato, or 
something of that sort, for he had an eminently 
classical mind. The nature of the fling, of 
course, depends upon one’s husband’s character. 
I dare say Mr. Pennant, now, is having a quiet 
game at billiards, There’s no harm in that ex- 
cept in what it leads to. I’ve a dear old Scotch 
friend—a lady of the first quality, with a title 
in her own right—*‘ I dinna mind Donald’ (that’s 
her husband)—‘ dinna mind his drinkin’, and— 
and—-sic-like,’ she says; ‘ but what I do object 
to is his takin’ to cards or sic things as you lose 
money by.’ And do you warn your atest 





against betting with that Major Pomervy at bill- 
iards. My dear, he would win the shirt off his 
back, as I have known him to do, or something 
very like it, with half a dozen other young men, 
who had no suspicion of what was going to hap- 
pen to them. He looks so old and decrepit, you 
see, that they are naturally desirous to challenge 
him; they expect an easy victory, and then they 
find themselves in the wrong box. He is as 
sharp as a ferret, and looks uncommonly like 
one with his wig off. My dear, I have seen him 
in a place that shall be nameless—well, I may 
tell you in confidence that it was at my Lord 
Bilberry’s, after a picnic in the open air—I have 
seen that man his wig on the end of his 
waiking-stick for coolness, and because he had 
had too much Champagne, and laugh like a de- 
mon, There's that nasty cat again. My dear, 
I see nothing to laugh at in a man’s making old 
age ridiculous in that manner. ‘The idea of his 
taking off the wig that Heaven had given to him 
—for it had supplied him with the means to pro- 
cure it—and exposing his gray hairs in that 
manner! You wouldn't like to see me do it, I 
hope.” (Mrs. Pennant hung her head, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands, while her whole 
frame shook with emotion.) ‘‘ Of course not; 
you are sorry even to hear me suggest such a 
thing. Puss! puss! I hate a cat, because of 
that horrible idea of its sucking your breath 
when you're asleep; but I always speak civilly 
to the creatures, especially when they are black. 
It may be superstitious, but there must have 
been something in all those stories about black 
cats and witchcraft ; and, like the gentleman who 
took off his hat to the fallen statue of Jupiter, 
I always wish to be on the safe side in every 
thing. Why does a cat spit, for instance? Tell 
me that. She doesn’t smoke like a man, you 
know, and she can’t be a/ways quarreling with 
her husband. The thing’s inexplicable. My 
dear, would you mind my pulling the bell, and 
ordering myself a cup of tea? I generally take 
one at this time, and especially if I can get a 
nice person to listen to me. I talk so much 
better over tea, just as a man does over his cigar. 
You must let me have it put down to my own 
bill; you must, indeed. Very well, if you in- 
sist; else I know some husbands don’t like it: 
* Here’s a shilling,’ they say, ‘for that horrible 
old woman’s tea.’ Money, my dear, is the 
touch-stone of the male character. As for wo- 
men, they are all mean, or nearly so. Ah! you 
think otherwise; but then you haven’t lived 

uite so long in the world as I have. Of course, 
they are very tender-hearted ; they'll give their 
tears quite cheerfully to any tale of distress—but 
that’s all. They are worse than the American 
gentleman who considered that three-cent pieces 
were invented especially for the exercise of char- 
ity, for they will give nothing. I once went 
round to get subscriptions at Leamington to buy 
@ poor would-be washer-woman a mangle. The 
excuses, my dear, from the great ladies—patron- 
esses of the Hospital Ball, and holders of stalls 
at the Fancy Fair in aid of the Lunatic Asylum— 
were such as you wouldn’t believe if they were 
written in a book. One of them discovered that 
the washer-woman did not belong to the Church 
of England, and tried to pick a quarrel with me 
(sooner than pay) for endeavoring to entrap her 
into subscribing toward a Presbyterian mangle. 
Another—it was the Dowager Lady Grimjaw— 
protested that nothing would have given her 
greater pleasure, but that she had passed a solemn 
promise to her husband on his death-bed not to 
indulge in indiscriminate charity. ‘To tell me 
that that old woman is gone to heaven, my dear, 
isto give me a distaste for the place, But all wo- 
men are skin-flints, more or - I should be 
one myself if Melcombe would let me; but he 
keeps me straight, and puts a stop to all my little 
economies in the bud.’ 

Here, for the first time, Mrs, Pennant ven- 
tured to interpose a remark beyond an interjec- 
tion. ‘1 think you are too hard upon our sex, 
Mrs. Marshall. They have, as a rule, much 
less money to spare for any thing than men, and 
obtain what they have with greater difficulty ; 
they have often to press and press for it, even 
when it is due, because the man will not part 
with his means of extravagance and dissipa- 
tion—” 

“Oh, my goodness !” interrupted the old lady. 
**Tf he is so bad as that when he isa bridegroom, 
what will he come to, my poor dear, before the 
first six months are out? I am as sorry I have 
had this tea as can be. I have no more taste 
for it now than if it was hay-and-water. You 
must let me put it down to my own account.” 

“* But, my good Mrs. Marshall,” remonstrated 
Ju, ‘‘ I am not speaking of my husband.” 

**Yes, yes; of course, of course. You're 
quite right to say that. But whose husband can 
you be speaking of, my poor dear? But if he 
does keep you short, he’s not worse than the 
rest of them, I do assure you. ‘There's that 
nasty cat again. I'll give it this cream, for it 
would choke me now to swallow it, Puss! puss!” 

“*No, you musn’t; indeed, you musn'i,” said 
Julia, rising precipitately to interpose between 
the old lady and her purpose. ‘* My husband 
hates cats, and cream wouid only encourage the 
creature.” Her terror lest Fred should be dis- 
covered in his hiding-place gave Julia the courage 
of despair; she protested that she had to go and 
dress, in order to be ready to walk out with him, 
and so contrived to get rid of the common enemy. 
But the alarm this invasion inspired in the breast 
of both bride and bridegroom was permanent, 
and the door of their apartment had been jealous- 
ly guarded against her ever since. 

Mrs. Marshall herself was dimly conscious that 
she was shunned ; but her desire to make the ac- 
quaintance of the admired Mabel now gave her 
an audacity even beyond the intrepidity with 
which nature had endowed her. 

She had fortunately overheard Mr. Flint invite 
Mr. Pennant to smoke a cigar with him after din- 





ner; and when the ladies rose from the table 
d’héte, she at once addressed herself to Julia, 

“* My dear,” said she, ‘‘ since you are going to 
be alone with your sweet sister, can you ‘do with 
me,’ as the Irish call it, just for half an hour? | 
have got something very particular to tell yon; 
and as the daughter of my beloved old friend— 
Thank you, my dear; I knew you would. You 
needn't introduce me to Miss Mabel—she wil] 
excuse me calling her by her Christian name— 
because I have introduced myself. I shall bor. 
row her arm to help me up these stairs, There's 
a dear, good girl. How all the young men are 
envying me, I'll wager!” 

She had conquered ; but the victory had been 
gained, as it were, by a dead lift. Mrs. Pennants 
acquiescence had not been over-gracious, and she 
now felt angry with herself for having given way 
at all. She knew it would vex her husband to 
find this dreadful old lady established in their 
room when he returned, and she even suspected 
that her admission had been obtained under false 
pretenses. 

** Well, Mrs. Marshall, and what is your news?” 
inquired she, somewhat austerely, when they had 
all three seated themselves in front of the open 
window. 

**My news?” returned Mrs. Marshall, with 
her accustomed vivacity, not unpreceded, how- 
ever, by a start of surprise. ‘“‘ Yes, yes; very 
true ; I must not forget my news. My dear Mrs. 
Pennant, my sweet Miss Mabel, you will be the 
first to hear about it. I promised myself that 
you two should be the very first. You saw those 
two gentlemen who came so late to the table 
d’héte. Every body saw them, of course, and 
every body is talking of them. Such a very re- 
markable pair, and such a contrast! Major 
Pomeroy would give his head to be here; he 
won't find it easy to make their acquaintance in 
a hurry, not he. Well, my dears, I know all 
about them—they are the Wapshots of Winthrop. 
You have heard of them, without doubt. What! 
Not of the Wapshots of— What am I talking of ? 
I meant, of course, to say that they were the 
Winthrops of Wapshot.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“a; LADY'S CONFAB.” 





Tue remarkable revelation just made by Mrs. 
Marshall to her two young companions had by 
no means the effect which she had looked for. 
The Denham family had been “‘ buried alive” in 
an obscure southern village, separated by the 
whole length of England from Wapshot, which 
had but a very uncertain sound in their ears, 
They knew that it was not a cathedral city; but be- 
yond that they knew nothing more than that such 
a place existed. ‘The name was not one of those 
which at once absorbed the attention—such as 
Great Grimsby—and they would not have even 
known where to look for it on the map, Mrs. 
Frederick Pennant confessed her ignorance upon 
this vital point with considerable sang froid. 

‘*But you must at least have heard of the 
Winthrops, my love,” argued Mrs. Marshall, 
growing more affectionate as her hostess cooled 
in manner. ‘‘Why, the Winthrops are the old- 
est family, ex the Howards, in England. 
They have had the most curious hereditary dis- 
ease—I think it’s on the first joint of the little 
finger ; but we shall soon see that—for five hun- 
dred years. You must have heard of the Win- 


**We never have,” returned Mrs. Pennant, 
wearily, ‘‘I do assure you. What have they 
ever done?” 

**Done, my dear? What strange ideas you 
have! I hope it is not necessary, at least in this 
country, for an old family like that to have done 
any thing, to be respected or looked up to. ‘They 
have lived in the same place, father and son, 
since the Conquest.” ; 

** My dear Mrs. Marshall,”’ returned her host- 
ess, laughing, ‘‘ there is a farmer in our parish— 
although he is decayed in fortune now, and, in- 
deed, his son is the postman—whose family has 
done the same; yet, I dare say, you have never 
heard of them f” 

‘**But, my dear Mrs. Pennant, the Winthrops 
have always had ten thousand a year, and given 
the tone to the county. This man—the very one 
you have just seen down stairs—is the first of his 
line who ever thought of leaving the Hall. Wap- 
shot Hall is one of the show-places of England, 
with a priest’s hole, and a haunted wing, and 
every thing. Well, instead of staying there, as 
was expected of him, no sooner did he come 
of age than he married, and took his wife all 
round the world for her honey-moon. I re- 
member the sensation which the matter created 
in society as though it happened yesterday. Of 
course every body thought he wanted to kill her, 
which seemed so strange in a bridegroom; and 
nobody was at all surprised when he came home 
again without her.” 

** Poor thing!” exclaimed Mabel, pitifully ; 
**it did kill her, then, did it ?” 

‘* Listen, and you shall hear, my dear. Yes; 
another cup of tea, if you please, for telling stories 
always parches my throat; if I was much of a 
talker 1 should soon die, that’s certain. No; 
Mr. Winthrop didn’t kill his bride—or rather his 
wife, for the affair happened some months after 
they set sail—but he did worse, if any thing—he 
lost her!” 

‘* Lost her!” echoed both the young4adies, with 
genuine interest; ‘‘do you mean she was 
drowned at sea?” 

**Not a bit of it, my dears. Better for her, 
perhaps, if she had been, for Heaven only knows 
what she went through. She was cast away 
upon a desert x i 
** What! alone?” 

** Yes ; or, at least, I believe she had a servant 
with her; but 4e was eaten by the savages.” 

** Lor, Mrs. Marshall |” 
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The raconteur’s victory was complete. Both 
the young ladies drew nearer—** hitched their 
chairs up” we should have written had they been 
men, for that is what.they did—and anxiously 
regarded their visitor. “‘ Eaten? Why,I thought 
you said the island was uninhabited?” 

“* Well, there was nobody there, my dears, to 
be called any body. Let me see; it was not 
Aragon, of course—Aragon is not an island. 

h! it was Patagonia.” 

* ‘* The land of aaa !” ejaculated Mabel. 

«< Just so, my love; but not a wheeled convey- 
ance in the place, let alone a caravan. It has 
been always @ matter of surprise to me she didn’t 
write a book about it; Lady Hester Stanhope 
did, you know, as well as many other ladies of 
quality who have had similar experiences. But, 
as far as I remember, Lady Hester never came 
home again, so there was no advantage in her 
case, whereas Mrs, Winthrop did, and would 
without doubt have been a lion—it’s curious one 
never says lioness, when it’s a female—nay, the 
lion of the London season, and paid all her ex- 

nses in Patagonia besides; not that they would 
on been mach, by all accounts; she could not 
have gone into society, for there was none to go 
into; and as for milliners’ bills, there was a heart- 
less joke, I remember, at the time, of her having 
come home ‘in weeds.’” ‘ 

** My dear Mrs. Marshall!” exclaimed Julia, 
reprovingly. 

‘*It was most unfeeling, my dear, I know that 
—I only mention the fact to exhibit the want of 
feeling of the fashionable world. The Winthrop 
necklace—made of sea-shells—had quite a run 
throughout that summer.” 

** But how in the world came this poor lady to 
be cast ashore without her husband ?” inquired 
Mrs. Pennant. ‘*What becamre of the ship ?” 

“Oh, the ship was all safe enough; the ship 
was in the Sound—as I was told the story— 
though it could hardly have been within hearing. 
I don’t understand those nautical matters myself. 
My own idea is that she and the servant were 
ps towed in the boat behind, and that her 
husband slyly undid the rope and sailed away. 
I can’t answer for the actual facts. Naval ac- 
counts are always so obscure. Admiral Boreas, 
to whom I narrated the thing, said that Winthrop 
must have ‘cut the painter ;’ but I could make 
nothing of his remark, for Mr. Winthrop painted 
himself—I mean, of course, pictures, and not as 
the Patagonians did—in a small way; and so it 
was she, as I told the admiral, if any body, who 
must have cut the painter. But he only laughed 
in his rude, loud way; he was v"jat is called a 
very ‘bluff’ man, and died (as I always said he 
would) of an apoplexy.” 

** But how did this poor lady get home again ?” 
inquired Mabel. 

* Well, it was something connected with the 
trade-winds, whatever they are, that brought her. 
An English ship, just four years afterward, was 
waiting fer the trade-winds, or driven by the 
trade-winds, off the coast of Patagonia, and 

icked her up on the sea-shore, with her child.” 

** With her child ?” ejaculated Mrs. Frederick, 
with quite a little scream. : 

“Well, yes, of course. The fact is, Mrs. Win- 
throp, poor dear soul, was in an interesting situ- 
ation when she was cast away, and, of course, not 
so much as a pin-cushion in the way ef prepara- 
tion. But, however, Heaven tempers the wind 
to the infant without baby-linen, and both mo- 
ther and child did uncommonly well. The sav- 
age people treated them both with great kindness, 
though it may sometimes have been misdirected 
—they would not let her cut up her own food, 
for one thing, and they had not such an article 
as a knife among them; and their drinks were 
made very much in the same way. ‘ Manners 
none, and customs abominable,’ as the midship- 
man said. Yes, I'll have one more cup of tea, 
my dear, since you are so good; and that shall 
be the last, for I make a point of never exceed- 
ing five.” 

** But, my dear Mrs. Marshall,” said the host- 
ess, when she had complied with this modest de- 
mand, “‘ what was the husband—this Mr. Win- 
throp of Wapshot—doing all this time ?” 

** Well, my dear, he was living quite broken- 
hearted upon the family estate, from which he 
ought never to have stirred, except at the due 
seasons. He apparently did all he could to re- 
cover his wife, perhaps he was really sorry when 
he found he had got rid of her—husbands some- 
times are, A storm drove the ship out to sea on 
the very day the boat was miss.ng; but he re- 
turned’ as soon as he could—it cost him a mint 
of money to persuade the captain—and remained 
off and on the coast for weeks. At last he gave 
ap the matter in despair, came home, and buried 

i in seclusion, The county families were 
thus placed in a most embarrassing position, 
since nobody of any consideration could permit 
his daughter to marry a man whose estate was 
entailed, and whose lawful wife and child might 
turn up at any time. And very lucky it was for 
all parties that he remained single, since, exactly 
four years after his sad loss, Mrs. Winthrop re- 
appeared again with the son and heir—that very 
handsome young man, my dears, whom vou have 
just seen with his father at the table d‘hdie.” 

** A very bold and i t young man,” ob- 
served Mrs. Pennant; “‘I never was so stared 
at in my life.” 

“A young man with ten thousand a year in 
land entailed upon him can afford to stare, my 
dear; his manners may be Patagonian, but so 
is his fortune, you must recollect. It assumed 
giant proportions during these four years which 
Mr. Winthrop spent in seclusion ; though, of late, 
they do say that the young man himself has made 
a considerable hole in his father’s savings.” 

“But what has become of his mother?” in- 
quired Mabel. ‘‘ It seems to me that she is the 
most interesting of the three.” 

“*She may have been at one time, my dear; 
but the fact is, she has been dead these twelve 





months, though I see that Mr. Winthrop, who 
has excellent taste, still wears slight mourning 
for her. I'll look in the ‘County Families,’ 
which I always carry about me—that and the 
Bible, my dear, are the only books that an old 
woman like me need possess—but I don't think 
he can be a day more than forty. Upon my 
word, if I was a young girl, I should be puzzled 

to know which to take—the son or the L. 

“ ” . 
My dear Mrs. Marshall, ———— a, 


was 
haps, of the u lady cast away by the cruel 
waves on that inhospitable shore; and she 
did not see the expressive glance which her sister 
gave toward herself in disapproval of the old 
lady’s remark. 

Mrs. Marshall nodded a great number of times, 
to show that she understood the reproof, and then 
smiled as many more, to prove that it had not 
put her out of temper. 

“Quite right, my dear,” she whispered, Fe 
not so low but that, in so calm an evening, M: 
could hear every syllable; ‘‘one shouldn't put 
such things into young people’s heads. It is not 
natural to them to entertain such ideas, It is 
the young man, of course, who takes their fancy. 
A gentleman of forty seems to them to rival 
Methuselah. Your dear mother, indeed, showed 
& mature judgment at a comparatively early age ; 
but it’s not usual.” 

’ “Hush!” exclaimed Mrs. Pennant, impera- 
tively, and pointing to the further window, which 
was closed, but through which could be seen three 
gentlemen standing on the balcony, and watching 
the sunset ; pany cpap thera shoe A 
tible; at the same time drew hastily 

k from the open window, but not before one 

of the three had perceived her, and, with a move- 
ment of courteous apology, removed his Havana 
from his lips, and threw it upon the croquet- 


ground 

‘* There was no occasion to do that, my good 
Sir,” said the cheery voice of Mr. ick Pen- 
nant; “‘my wife and sister-in-law are very in- 
dulgent in the matter of tobacco.” 

‘* Why, who op earth can my husband and 
Mr. Flint have got with them?” whi Mrs. 
Pennant, with amazement. ‘* Why, I do believe 
it’s that very Mr. Winthrop we have just been 
talking about!” 

**Then we'll certainly have him in!” cried 
Mrs. Marshall, rising and hurrying to the win- 
dow with a speed of which her years and limbs 
would have seemed wholly incapable. 

Mrs. Pennant caught at her gown with an in- 
cisive ‘‘ Don't!” but too late to stop the impuls- 
ive old lady. 

“IT have got a-bone to pick with you, Mr. 
Flint,” cried she, gayly, ‘‘on account of a trick 
yon put on me at dinner; and*Kll only forgive 
you on condition that-youll:come a little nearer, 
and let us enjoy the full:flavor of those excellent 
cigars.” 

This de main of the intrepid Mrs. Mar- 
shall t about at once a t which would 
have taken her at least a week of her usual social 
tactics to have effected: the whole party were in- 
troduced to Mr. Winthrop of Wapshot upon the 
spot, and that under circumstances which pre- 
cluded ail-stiffness and formality. The “‘ affair” 
was spokenof by ‘‘the General” for years after- 
ward with a jonable pride, as one of the most 
successful and complete in which she had been 
ever professionally engaged. 





AIR-HOLES IN ICE. 


THERE are some curious facts connected with 
the air-holes which form themselves during winter 
in the ice covering of ponds and lakes. ‘There 
are often particular spots where partial openings 
in the ice will be formed every winter. ‘These 
arise, probably, from warm springs, and have no 
connection with air-holes properly so called, 
which are not confined to any particular locality, 
but may ap a. _ There is always a 
good deal of air under ice, and you may often see 
it scattered about in small bubbles when the ice is 
thin. It is probably air excluded in the process 
of crystallization, and when there is added to it 
sundry gases formed from decaying matter in the 
water, it amounts during the winter to a con- 
siderable quantity. Snch collections of air, like 
the bubble in a spirit level, are in a very uneasy 
condition, and are rapidly transferred from one 

lace to another on any casual disturbance of the 
evel, giving rise to one of the numerous noises 
which are always more or less heard on a lake 
covered with ice—at least, we used always to at- 
tribute to this cause a peculiar groaning sound 
which was very common. Now, if there should 
be any casual inequality in the lower surface of 
the ice, the air will naturally collect there, and if 
it is above 32° Fahr., which in so far as it consists 
of evolved gas it probably will be, the 
will be increased by thawing. A 
cavity will thus be gradually formed, which will 
finally reach the surface; air will escape from 
below, and the surface-water, of which there is 
almost always more or less after the snow has 
fallen, will run down from above, wearing the 
little jagged channels which are characteristic of 
air-holes. The whole thing will then after a 
while freeze up again, leaving an indication of 
where the air-hole has been in the different color 
of the freshly formed ice. ‘The writer tried sev- 
eral such air-holes with an axe when first formed, 
and has always found them to lead to such a 
dome-shaped cavity: On one occasion an otter 
frequented a large ai: -holeon a Canada lake which 
remained for some time, and which must 
Sieve tbem o wails tedh a belt 00 one miles 
distant from the nearest open water. How did 
he reach it? for no otter carftravel that distance 
under water without access‘to air. The Indians 
say that they will go to i still 


under the ice, and that they always fiud air there. 





It is likely enough that there may be many such 
dome-shaped cavities which have not yet reached, 
and may never reach, the surface as air-holes, but 
one would imagine the air they contain to be not 
of the most wholesome character. However, this 
otter did frequent that air-hole for about a week, 
which it certainly did not reach by traveling on 
the ice, and though it had few chances of breath- 
ing there, in the daytime at any rate, it eontrived 
during that period to elude the snares of a white 
man and an Indian, who wasted a good deal of 
time in looking after it. 





HOME. AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


We seem to be living in a period of meteorological 
metamorphoses and phenomena, The “ oldest inhab- 
itants,” who have prided themselves upon their long 

them to foretell storm, or wind, 
or heat, or cold, from some peculiar atmospheric con- 
dition, have been forced to shake their wise heads 
many times during the last twelvemonth, and confess 
that they never knew “such a strange season.” The 
singular mildness of last winter was the subject of 
wondering comment. Until nearly the end of De- 
cember, 1869, violets were found blooming in sunny 
spots in New England fields; no January had been so 
warm for forty-six years; in February dahlias blossomed 
and rose-bushes budded in Pennsylvania; and even in 
bleak New England the willow sn@ magnolia put forth 
buds, and a Massachusetts farmer dug potatoes from 
his field unfrozen and unhurt; in March came severe 
days; but the sun was high in the heavens, and the 
cold could not last long, so mild May weather came in 
April. May itself was almost. hot, and in June com- 
menced that long-continued heated term—hotter and 


tree blossoms, and its golden fruit is expected to ripen 
to perfection. On the ocean the cold was intense, and 
violent storms prevailed, causing the loss of an un- 


tinuance of « for some time to come. 


-— - 


At the time of the burning of the Spottswood House, 


Mont Cenis Tunnel approaches a conclusion. On 
Christmas-day the workmen on the French and Italian 


Hans Christian Andersen, who visited Charles Dick- 
ens’s home many years ago, wrote thus concerning Mrs. 

y find in ithor’s inner. 
“Tt is a great pleasure to an author's - 
most circle the types of those characters that have de- 
lighted one in his works, I had heard many 
Py ae og 


Women are quite as often in fall possession of their 
senses, and able to be useful, when suddenly awakened 








After listening a moment, and earing no unusual 
noise, he turned over and lighted the gas to quiet 
his wife's fears, and then settled himself for another 
snooze. Mrs. Lines, feeling positive that she had 
heard footsteps in the room, crawled cautiously down 
and peered over the foot-board. There she saw the 
burglar crouched upon his hands and knees. She 
crawled back and whispered in her husband's ear the 
unwelcome intelligence, ‘‘ There is a great big robber 
right down behind the foot-board.” Mr. Lines crawled 
down to take a peep for himself. Sure enough, there 
the fellow was, doubled up into as small a space as pos- 
sible, anxiously waiting for the light to be extinguieh- 
ed so that he might continue his researches. He was 
induced to quit the premises expeditiously, 


A singular instance of death from hydrophobia is 
given in an exchange. Mr. King, living in Boylston, 
New York, was severely bitten by a mad dog about 
forty years ago. He has experienced no serious trou- 
ble from the wound during all these years; but a few 
weeks ago he began to act in a strange manner, and 
appeared very melancholy. Recently he was seized 
with severe paroxysms, indicating hydrophobia, and 
yao a few days of fearful suffering death came to his 





Hundreds of families of fishermen are rendered des- 
titute for the winter by the failure of the Labrador fish- 
ery last season. The amount caught is not a third of 
what it was the previous season. 





Brigham Young thought his income tax too large 
last year. He declared it was erroneous, and asked to 
have it abated. Not being so successful as he desired, 
the venerable householder revenges himself by com- 
plaining of the extravagance of his family. Perhaps 
if he had only the usual quota of wives and daughters, 
he might find it required leas cloth to clothe them. He 
says: 
nid ee not like to peo ates eb qtroregence, 

ow man joes it to make 
dress? If Brother He ere bere he 


ne waed So Say Gh rants of calico for 

was a tall woman. t used to make 

a dress, and it was a pattern ; then it got 

pe Og wt Some ht, rod - nine, then to eleven, 

ve u sixteen, seventeen, 

and eighteen yards for ¢ dress. pA ; 

our fathers and mothers 

we and when it was carded 
heels, 


lied. But now every woman 
ng: What for? To do her sew- 
ing. Well; but she can do a hundred times as much 
sewing with a machine as she could by and she 
does not need a machine more than one day in two or 


“*Oh z ange he, ‘I want my sewing-machine ev- 
“igs 

are to do with it?’ 
ro Eet 


‘the sewing-machine {s procured, th 
want, hundred times ae much cloth as they used to 

If women make all this expense and annoyance, why 
in the world does the gentleman trouble himself with 
so many of them ? 


Over four thousand disablou soldiers have been sup- 
ported during the year at the various national asy- 
luma, and in connection with them. At these asy- 
lums all labor and service are done by the inmates. 
Workshops are established, and also farms and gar- 
dens cultivated, and many of the soldiers earn a good 
deal. Each asylum has a library and reading-room, 
and is weil supplied with newspapers and periodicals. 
Schools are also established, and disabled soldiers are 
prepared to be school-teachers, book-keepers, clerks, 
and telegraph operators, The daily bill of fare shows 
that the inmates of the asylums are afforded all the 
substantials and most of the delicacies of the markets, 
yet the average ration during the year has been only 
twenty-five and one-third cents per day, while the av- 
erage total cost of maintaining each man, including 
transportation, clothing, medicines, food, light, fuel, 
salaries, and all expenses of every kind, is only one 
hundred and eighty-four dollars per annum—less, it is 
believed, than at any similar institution in the United 
States, 

Mrs. Disraeli is stated to be no lees than sixtecn 
years older than her husband, yet by no means to seem 
very old. Rumor says that their married life has been 
a very happy off, and he certainly treats her in public 
with genuine gallantry. 


An ingenious mechanic in Auburn, New York, claims 
to have discovered a new motive power in certain chem- 
ical substances which will take the place of steam, and 
will move a piece of machinery having the motion of a 
horse. The machine does not go on wheels like an 
engine, but walks like a horse on four legs, which rise 
eight inches, and make a forward move of eighteen, 
at every revolution of a centre shaft which works them. 
The shaft is ten feet long, the length of the machine. 
The legs are so arranged that the machine preserves 
its balance on uneven ground. It is so constructed 
that it will go up and down a heavy grade with the 
greatest ease, and is calculated to waik and draw on 
soft and tilled land with more ease than any tearn of 
horses. It turns round in its own length to any point 
needed. As to speed, it wil! go at any rate from three 
to fifteen miles per hour. The concern can be reverse... 
It can be employed for all the purposes that a team of 
horses are useful, such as plowing, reaping, or draw- 
ing wegons, street-cars, and canal-boats, 





There is not a little truth in a remark made by a late 
writer on “ Fashions :” “ Elderly ladies can never ap- 
propriate toilets suitable only to youth without adding 
to their age to a degree of which it would be almost 
impossible to convince them ; and, vice verea, young 
unmarried ladies, dressed in matronly robes and orna- 
ments, lose the charm of elegant simplicity so becom- 


sides absolute dress. It has often been remarked that 
an elderly p.rson looks older with dyed hafr than wit!) 
the silver-threaded locks that nature gives with a: 
vancing age. a= 


Nothing is more conducive to the good health, com- 
fort, refinement, and social education of a young fam- 
ily than kind, genial, and cheering conversation at 
table. Many parents forget thie; and when only their 
children are present swallow their food in morose ¢i- 
lence, brooding over business or family cares, or if 
they speak, it is only to reprove. Make the family 
meals cheerful, and the happy influence wiil be felt al! 
day—in the parlor, in the nursery, in the office or store, 
every where, and by and old. it, and see 
- te young Try it, 
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PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFP. 
Tus Prince, whose Chris 
tian name is ALEXANDER M1- 
cuat.owirscH, and who is 
ccusin to the famous general 
who defended Sabastopol in 
1855-6, was born in 1798, and 
educated at the Lyceum of 
Tzarsko Selo. He made his 
entry into the diplomatic serv- 
ice at the Congress of Lay- 
bach and Verona, as attaché 
in the suit of M. NESSELRODE. 
In 1824 he became secretary 
to the Russian embassador at 
London, when he specially oc- 
cupied himself in the study of 
foreign languages. In 1830 
he was made chargé d’af- 
faires at Florence ; in 1832 he 
was attached to the legation 
of Vienna; while in 1841 he 
received the title of Privy 
Councilor, after having, as 
Embassador Extraordinary at 
Stuttgart, arranged a marriage 
between the Grand Duchess 
Orca and the Prince Royal 

of Wiirtemberg. 

During the stormy events of 
1848-9 Prince GORTSCHAKOFF 
preserved a prudent reserve, 
and was thus enabled to use 
very moderate language as 
Plenipotentiary at the German 
Diet which assembled after 
the reaction of 1850. He 
is said to have concurred in 
the abdication of the Emperor 
Ferpinanp of Austria in fa- 
vor of his nephew Francis 
JoserH. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed embassador to Vien- 
na, and it was at his instance 
that the Russian government 
accepted the four points which 
formed the basis of the Con- 
ference of Paris in 1856. In 
i857 he was recalled to St. 
Petersburg to replace M. Ngs- 
SELRODE as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

After the Crimean war the 
name of Prince GorTscHA- 
KOFF was seldom before the 
public, until the world was 
suddenly startled by his cele- 
brated Note demanding the 
abrogation of the treaties of 
1856 in regard to the Black 
Sea. The Note created the 
utmost alarm and anxiety in 
England. Englishmen were 
so much alarmed, not because 
they were unwilling to release 
Russia from any of the bonds 
with which she was then bound, 
but because the manner of the 
declaration struck at the root 
of all treaty obligations what- 
soever. This famous Note 
was prepared directly after 
the fall of Metz, when Russia 
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no doubt regarded France as 
hopelessly crushed, and had 
arranged a good understand- 
ing with Germany. : For a few 
days there was imminent dan- 
ger of war, for Englishmen felt 
galled to think that Russia 
looked upon Britannia as a 
“cowardly old woman,” whom 
nothing would induce to fight. 

But the firmness of the Brit- 
ish government induced the 
Russian cabinet to consent to 
refer the whole subject to a 
conference of the powers who 
were parties to the obnoxious 
treaties 

This is not the first time 
that Prince GortscHaKkorr 
has spoken haughtily to for- 
eign countries. He opposed 
the meddling of the Western 
powers in the affairs of the 
[wo Sicilies; in 1862, when 
NaPocLron III. wanted to ree- 
ognize the Southern Confed 
eracy, he would have nothing 
to do with the matter; and in 
1863. when Russia was en- 
gaged in putting down the Po- 
lish insurrection, and Austria, 
France, and England proffer- 
ed some highly moral advice, 
the Prince courteously bade 
them mind their own business, 
and look at home. 


PARIS UNDER THE ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT. 


Tne striking effect of the 
powerful electric lights, by 
which the French are able at 
night to illuminate the coun- 
try to a great distance around 
Paris, is shown in the pictur- 
esque sketch on this page 
The dark mass in the centre 
is*Fort Mont Valeérien, from 
which the. light is cast over 
the western side-of Paris with 
almost the brilliance of noon- 
day. By the use of this light 
the French are able to annoy 
the Prussians very much in 
such military operations as 
are usually carried on after 
nightfall, as it enables them 
to detect every attempt to take 
up new positions or throw up 
earth-works under cover of 
darkness. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that it can ma- 
terially impede the constrac- 
tion of aggressive works, since 
at most it only partially de 
prives the enemy of the ad- 
vantage offered by night, and 
obliges them to proceed with 
greater caution. The modera 
system of approaches is re- 
duced to an exact science ; 
and if the besieging army ts 
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strong enough to hold its own against sorties 
and attacks from a relieving force, the question 
of its success is only one of time. Starvation, if 
not bombardment, will sooner or later cause the 
most powerful strong-hold in the world to fall. 


a ee 
FURS: AND FEATHERS. 

Fors may be worn for use, or worn for orna- 
ment, Inhabitants of cold countries, where fur- 
ry skins are accessible, soon discover that what 
is good for the clothing of animals is also good 
for the clothing of themselves; but the wearing 
of fur as an ornament is determined by quite 
other conditions. It would not seem that the 
ancient Greeks and Romans knew much about 
furs, or used them as articles of attire. ‘This 
might not have been altogether a matter of taste 
so much asa necessity. ‘It so happens that near- 
ly every fur of beauty and value comes from ani- 
mals that inhabit a very cold country, and with 
no very cold country were the ancient Greeks 
and Romans acquainted. In medieval times the 
taste for furs first sprang up in Europe; and 
two especial furs, ermine and vair, having com- 
mended themselves to the heralds—ermine and 
sable, in language non-heraldic—acquired a fic- 
titious value. Not only do furs, with hardly an 
exception, come from animals indigenous to very 
cold countries, but to be of greatest value the 
skins must be stripped in winter-time when the 
hair is softest and thickest. Norway and Swe- 
den, Northern Russia, thence farther to the east, 
Siberia, these were the chief fur-yielding regions 
until the discovery of America. With the ex- 
ception of seal-skins, the southern part of the 
southern hemisphere hardly contributes a fur- 
bearing animal, for the Antarctic Circle is strik- 
ingly devoid of land. 

Fur-bearing animals are of various families. 
Thus the skins of hares and rabbits, and even 
cats, must be included as fur material, though in 
a humble way. Here then we have two animal 
orders, hares and rabbits being comprehended by 
rodentia, cats belonging to the carnivora. Seals 
belong to the almost fish-like tribe of phoce ; 
beavers are another example of rodentia ; and 
thus running through a list of the known fur- 
yielders, we should fall in with a great variety of 
avimal genera and species. Generalizing, we may 
say that the most valuable furs come from the 
weasel tribe. ‘Thus a weasel known to natural- 
ists as the Mustela zibellina yields the valuable 
fur sable, and Mustela erminea yields ermine. 

Considered as to their preparations, fur skins, 
when first obtained from the fur-hunters, are 
merely dried. They are next subjected to a sort 
of alum dressing on the plain side, and lastly 
made up into various articles of dress. Consid- 
ered as a protection against cold, perhaps no dress 
material is so efficacious as fur; but our climate 
is hardly cold enough to suggest this use of fur 
otherwise than as an ornament. ‘The natives of 
Northern Europe are differently circumstanced. 
To them the wearing of tur attire is highly de- 
sirable, if not a necessity, and hence we find 
that at the annual sale of Hudson Bay peltry in 
London, Leipsic dealers are the best customers. 
Highly desirable though fur attire may be to peo- 
ple who live in very cold climates, the probabili- 
tt is that after the lapse of some time yet inde- 
terminate they will have to do without it, and 
for the following reason, easy to understand, 
Fur-bearing animals, at least the best of them, 
never have been, and seemingly never can be, 
domesticated. Either they must have their own 
deserts and wildernesses to live in, or they can 
not live at all, The effect of Jand cultivation, 
with its concomitant thereto, hnman habitation, 
as restricting the range and diminishing the num- 
ber of certain fur-yielding animals, is illustrated 
in the history of the beaver. At one time this 
animal inhabited most parts of Europe. The 
Rhone was conspicuous among rivers for its bea- 
ver population from source to sea. As time 
sped away, the European haunt of the beaver be- 
came restricted more and more to the north, 
At the present time the northern part of North 
America is the only part of the world where bea- 
vers are found in colonies. In Sweden and Nor- 
way single beavers may occasionally be met with, 
but not a congregation of them building and liv- 
ing in common, as in North America. The ne- 
cessity of preventing colonization in parts of the 
world wherever fur collection is made a matter 
of trade, has been illustrated by the tradition 
and the practice of the Hudson Bay Company, 
an association that acquired exclusive trading 
privileges in the reign of Charles II., and main- 
tained them almost intact down to the present 

year. ‘The entire range of territory comprised 
in the Hudson Bay dominions formed an enor- 
mous tract, about twenty times the size of Great 
Britain in all, and wholly uncultivated, with the 
exception of the one small portion called Rupert’s 
Land, ‘The cultivation would appear to be in- 
compatible with the extensive prosecution of fur- 
trading operations, ‘The chief localities of what 
may be called inland fur supply are Siberia and 
North America; of maritime fur supply, the Arc- 
tic and Antarctic oceans, where various species 
of seal yield furs in-some repute, 

The rule that cold countries are fur-yielding 
countries especially holds good, as already stated, 
no fur of any particular repute coming from a 
temperate, mach less a hot country. Chinchilla 
skins are, however, the produce of a squirrel not 
inhabiting a cold country; and the reader need 
not be reminded that monkeys do not inhabit 
cold countries, yet fur-dealers are not unac- 
quainted in the course of their trade with monkey 
skims. 

Although the most obvious application of fur 
to purposes of attire is that of wearing the skin 
to which it is attached, yet a second application 
of it, through the aid of felting, must not be for- 
gotten, Before the wearing of silk hats became 


so general, the operation of fur felting was more 








commonly practiced than now ; but even now the 
skins of hares and rabbits command a ready sale, 
and their fur is mostly turned to account by felt- 
ing. Being stripped from the skins, it is beaten 
into a mat-like body more dense than if it had 
been spun and woven, and is used for the bodies 
of felted hats and some other purposes. Before 
silk hats came into use the favored material for 
men’s head-covering went by the name of beaver. 
Only the best sort of hats had any real beaver 
hair in their composition at all, and even those 
very little; the commoner sorts were made of 
felted wool bodies, finished with the fur of hares 
and rabbits, The use of felted hats in England 
only commenced in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
they were then at first restricted to the higher 
classes, people of middling and low rank being 
obliged to wear knitted woolen caps by act of 
Parliament. 

Some fur-bearing skins require the hair, as 
naturally presented, to undergo some sort of arti- 
ficial trimming before the beauty of the fur is de- 
veloped. ‘This is the case with seal-skins, otter 
and beaver skins, all which have two sorts of hair, 
one sort long, coarse, and ungainly; the other 
short, thick, and lustrous, The three most val- 
uable furs now known to commerce are sable, er- 
mine, and the fur of the silverfox. All the most 
esteemed sables come from Siberia, and are dark, 
approaching black in color. The American sa- 
ble fur is light chestnut-colored, inclining to yel- 
low, as shown by the yellow sable brushes used 
by painters. Sometimes yellow sable is changed 
to dark sable by dyeing, but rarely with any great 
success. Not only does the color of the fur dis- 
appear, but the Chinese alone, it is said, can at- 
tach the dye so firmly that it will not come off 
by moisture and rubbing. 

Although feathers are not fur, yet certain feath- 
ers attached to the skin are used like fur ; 0* this 
grebe, the feathered breast of a bird commonly 
found in the Lake of Geneva, is an example. Os- 
trich feathers, too, may be mentioned here as an 
article of attire, not to multiply headings. Until 
lately the only source of ostrich feathers was Af- 
rica, where they were obtained from wild os- 
triches hunted and killed for the occasion ; but 
during the last few years a consi quantity 
of this beautiful female adornment has come 
consigned from the south of France, and from 
French naturalized tame ostriches. In practice 
it has been found that the ostrich can be as read- 
ily domesticated as the barn-door fowl. All this 
African bird insists on is a tolerably warm pad- 
dock, the ground of which is sandy—like her na- 
tive Sahara. These two requisites complied with, 
the ostrich will live and thrive, and, cruel though 
the practice be, will allow her feathers to be 
plucked. While on the bird, ostrich feathers are 
not so very elegant. ‘Their preparation for la- 
dies’ head-dresses is a trade in itself, involving 
many processes of bleaching, waxing, wire-dress- 
ing, steam-curling, and dyeing. Some of these 
processes ladies can execute for themselves, Thus 
feather dyeing is rather more easy than wool or 
silk dyeing, and nothing is more easy than curling 
the ends of ostrich feathers by the aid of a blunt 
penknife and a jet of steam from the tea-kettle. 


THE FIRST UMBRELLA. 

Ir is generally stated that Jonas Hanway, the 
well-known philanthropist, was the first man who 
carried an umbrella in the streets of London. 
Hanway died in 1786. Early in the century a 
large umbrella was kept in the halls of aristo- 
cratic mansions for the special protection of the 
lady of the house in passing from her door to 
her coach; and it was not uncommon to keep 
such articles in the coffee-houses or taverns for 
the benefit of customers as early as Queen Anne's 
reign. The fact, however, is not the less true, 
that it is only within the lifetime of persons 
now living that this almost indispensable pro- 
tection from the mists and rain has become gen- 
erally adopted. In the Female Tatler of De- 
cember 12, 1709, appears a satirical notice in- 
forming the “ young gentleman belonging to the 
custom-house who, for fear of rain, borrowed the 
umbrella at Will’s coffee-house, in Cornhill, of 
the mistress,” that, ‘‘to be dry from head to foot 
on the like occasion, he shall be welcome to the 
maid's pattens.” Gay mentions the umbrella as 
early as 1712 in his poem of ‘ Trivia,” in which 
he describes the ‘‘ tucked-up sempstress” walking 
in a shower, while streams ‘‘ run down her oiled 
umbrella’s sides.” Mr. J. Jamieson, a Scottish 
surgeon, brought with him from Paris in 1781 or 
1782 an umbrella, which was the first seen in 
Glasgow, where he resided, and where it attracted 
universal attention. 

The earliest specimens of the English umbrella 
were made, as mentioned in Gay’s lines, of oiled 
silk, which, when wet, was exceedingly difficult 
te open or close. The stick and furniture were 
heavy and inconvenient, and the article very ex- 
pensive. Its transition to the present portable 
form is due partly to the substitution of silk and 
gingham for the heavy and troublesome oiled silk, 
which admits of the ribs and stretchers being 
made much lighter, and also to the many in- 
genious mechanical improvements in the frame- 
work which have been made from time to time, 
several of which have been patented. No change 
has proved a greater convenience than that from 
the old-fashioned ring and string for securing 
the umbrella when closed to the simple clip and 
India-rubber braid now in use; and yet, before 
this was accomplished, many transitions had to 
be passed through. 

Though the umbrella is itself of older date, 
there is nothing to invalidate the story that it is 
to the good Jonas Hanway that we are indebted 
for the valuable example of moral courage in first 
carrying an umbrella in the streets of London. 
It is difficult now to conceive the amount of per- 
secution which this strange proceeding entailed 











upon the unfortunate philanthropist, whose ob- 








ject was, doubtless, less the protection of his own 
person than that of showing his fellow-country- 
men how they might avoid those continual 
drenchings to which they had so long submitted. 
The hackney coachman and the sedan chairman 
were the first to cal! out against the threatened 
innovation, declaring that they were ruined if it 
came into fashion. When they began to be car- 
ried even a gentleman accompanied by a lady, 
under the shelter of the new-fangled rain pro- 
tector, were hooted as they passed along, while 
a gentleman alone carrying one was certain to be 
attacked with cries of, ‘‘ Frenchman! French- 
man! why don’t you call a coach?” and other 
more offensive salutations. 





DRUNKENNESS AND INTEMPERANCE CURED. 
—Dr. Brrrs has a sovereign remedy for Drunk- 
enness. He promises a radical cure in the most 
confirmed cases, and offers proof to the most 
skeptical. Send for circular, and convince your- 
self. Address C. C. Beers, M.D., Box 5110, 
New York.—[Com.] 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuiat TrocHEs.—[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


Fer Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched diefigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 

HE * BEECHERS OF TO-DAY: 

Who and What they are; with portraits of Heury 

Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, Catharine E., Edward, and 

Thomas K. Beecher, given in Jan. No. PHRENOLOG- 

ICAL JOURNAL, New Vol. $3 a year; with either of 

Harper's, $5 00. 30 cts.a Number. Newsmen have it. 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to 


No. 24 Sm aoe ; 


Bonds. NEW YORK. 


Bees STANDARD OP AS for 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. ited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabri , with 
Italian and English words. Price One Do! each. 
The yous = ~ ab eee from now iy) on So tees 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. Dos eae (now a 
= now ready). 
Dec. 1. IL BAREIERE, 
. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“ 15. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers aud 
Bookseilers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., aud W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

— mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 


BURNETT'S 


(THE BEST) 


Flavoring, Extracts. 


“Your superior Fiavoring bxtracts are pstricity 
“ *Standard,’ uniform in quality, and give entire sat- 
“isfaction to our customers.” 
PARK & TILFORD, 
2ist Street and Broadway. 
*“ Goovias. in favor.” 
ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
Chambers Street. 














2, 5, and 10 oz., Pint, and Quart sizes for sale by all 
first-class Grocers in the United States and Canada. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & Ae Sole Proprietors, 
, Mass. 


“TT STILL WAVES.” Better than ever. 

‘The “Star-Spangled Banner,” with the January 
number, begins its year of successful publica- 
tion, with a circulation of 30,000 copies. It is a large 
8-page, 40-column illustrated paper, size of Ledger, and 
containing more matter. It is filled with charming 
stories, sketches, tales, try, wit, wisdom, and gen- 
uine humor and fun. It has been regularly issued 
since 1863, and is firmly established, and never fails to 


do as is agree, 

HU UGS AND SWINDLES. —It will 
continue its fearless exposures of Swindlers during the 
coming year. In1870itexposed 200 “tricks and traps,” 
and saved hundreds of thousands of dollars to the ab 
lic. Read its “ Roques’ " and no “ Bogus Men- 

hectic Lashes amtetinrsdll camdeomennaemen® 
“Magic Lantern” swind!cr your stamps. 

UACK Decors Aes &e. 


These wonderful secrets and ‘‘ Recipes "—in fact, 
Ler ag pe sam swindle—will be thenengist - vent 
ated.” Ita 








It will save you MONEY, It is a live -—sure to 
lease. . Its pu’ ers to every Tienda the 
new and e' . raving, BP od America,” 
inches ize. equal Engraving 

ever publ and be sent saowated ons selier 


pu 
and prepaid, with the “ Bann 
1871, for onLY 75 oxwrs, January number now ready. 
Now is the time to exbacribe. It one, 
and will please YOU. This is our to all: Ba 





are not perfectly oe eve we 
Sund 4 conunen tal tae Benne. El- 


your 

t Ep fin and paper a whole year, only 75 cents. 
ment fer Semen Address ow ‘ 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


CURTAINS. 


Selling off for 80 days, to reduce stock previous to 
removal. Curtains, Cornices, and Curtain Materials 
of every description; also, Piano and Table Covers 
retailing at wholesale prices. 

G.L. & J.B. KELTY & CO., 
447 Broadway, near Howard St. 


Ay sites Tnconretenes al 


for 
thout Inconvenien a, or 
Trouble to the applicant. Inclose Corns, 
85 cen address to 


ts and your 
Ww. W, HARGRAVE, Bay City, Mich. 











STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Piano-Fortes, 


Recipients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal of the Paris Société des Beaux 
Arts, in the same years the Grand Honorary Gold 
Medal of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon from the 
King of Sweden and Norway, and the Academical 
Honors and Membership from the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and Arts at Berlin aud Stockholm; and, 
also, of the first Prize Medal at the International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, together with thirty-five first 
class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since 
which time Steinway & Sons have not entered their 
Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United States, 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
is now conceded to be not only the most perfectly are 
ranged, but at the same time the most extensive es- 
tablishment of its kind in the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, as published for 1868-69, hav- 
ing revealed the startiing fact that the number of Pi- 
anos sold by them, and the amount of their sales, are 
Nearly Double those of the next largest manufacturer in 
America, and exceed those of the twelve largest Piano 
makers of New York combined. 
STEINWAY & SONS 


beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
prices, in accordance with the decline in the premium 
on gold, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In 
addition to their established styles of Piano-fortes 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long felt and 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means — teachers, schools, &c.—have perfected ar- 
rangements fur the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism and 
pte age > 2 as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference os that this new style of in- 
strument is constructed in a perfectly plain yet ex- 
ceedingly neat exterior case. These new instruments 
will be supplied to those who desire to possess a thor- 
oughly first-class ‘Steinway Piano,” yet are limited 
in means, at EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICEs. 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
apy other Piano at present manufactured. 





Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 


Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been ma? to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep vo Fir any 
Fievre, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy), TH NAMES AND DIRRO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUER BKING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIEOFK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 








Vol. III. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ............. » “*.& 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... = 2 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............ eeccese “ 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “ 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... - 2 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “* 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.............. cocoon * 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT..... oo. * @ 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT........ coe * 6 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT “« 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT .ncoccccccescccsss soecedievccoccsectsccs “ 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT...“ 50 
“ol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... 1 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fall information about these age | prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, , &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 58 Murray Street, New York. 


To WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 50.— 
Either of Respers, S585 the Phrenologica! Jour- 

nal, $3 00; the Christian Union, $3 00; 

Y , $8 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; 

phony mena The Chromo, $500; all for $12 59. 

Sent by 














Ta ONLY FAMILY KNITTER 
ADE T FILLS THE BILL. 
Send for NG 
MACHINE MANUFA 
Falls, Mass. 





to 
ING co., 
Chicopee 
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New Holiday 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HER’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
ones. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lywan Assorr, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
«Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 
LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
rorp Houmg, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvoren Brant. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Guttwors. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

DU CHAILLU’S APING! KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: witb Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Paut 
Dv Cuattuv, Author of “ Discoveries in Equatorial 
Africa,” “ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” “ Ashango 
Land,” “ Wild Life Under the Equator," &c. With 
numerous Iliustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 


my Children. By E. H. Knaronsuii-Hoeessen, 
M.P. lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 
a eg 
ALSO, 


FRESH SUPPLIES READY 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 





MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Iilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 

JACOB & JOHN S.C. ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES anv SERIES OF JUVENILE 


BOOKS, 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZARETH, Il- 
lustrated, $3 50; and THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SHADOWS, Illustrated, $3 00. 


GREENWOOD'S WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BAKER'S CAST UP BY THE SEA. Illustreted. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 


, 


Tilus- 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $6 00; Full Morocco, $10 00, 


TENNYSON'’S POEMS. Elegantly Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





te” Harper & Brorures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

tw” For a full list of Books suitable for Holiday 
Presents, see Harrer’s Catateeur, which may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Five Cents. 


THE FOUNDLING, 


A group of statuary by 
John Rogers, just com- 
leted; also, COMING 
0 THE PARSON. 
Price, $15 each. 

Parties desiring these 
or other groups, or wish- 
ing to send them as pres- 
ents to their friends, can 
inclose the price, and 
they will be delivered at 
any point east of the 
Mississippi with all ex- 
press charges prepaid; or 
will be sent west of there 
oF freight, and a diecount 
allowed in compensa- 
tion. 

7 Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List to JOHN ROGERS 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and handsomest 

4 young folks’ paper. Greatest success! sto- 

ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to mts or 

whole — returned in watches, La any at 

ments, jewelry, &c. $100 per year, samples . , 
dress H. N-F LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. 

















Soldiers sending a Stamped Revetiies with their 
full address to Box 3696, New York City, will secei 
in return valuable information. ” ” 


VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Send two three-cent stamps to PROCTOR BROS., 
Grovorsrer, Mass., for “TREATISE ON THE HU- 
MAN HAIR,” worth $500 00 to any person wish- 
ing to keep their hair from falling off, or from fading 
or turning gray. A Wonderful Treatise—send for it. 
7 E\E®* MAN HIS OWN DOCTOR.” 

A new, reliabie, and practical work. The symp- 
toms and best remedies for the cure of ALL diseases 
givenin plain words. By an experienced physician. A 
complete home doctor book. The chapteron Roots and 
Herbs is invaluable to country people. It offers no nos- 
en Bae has it any advertisements. A new book, 

2mo, over . well bound, and mailed for onl 
50c., by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


Fest PREMIUM awarded by Amer. Inst. 1870. 
MIcnosoorEs, Tlustrated price-list and cata- 
Macio Lanterns. logues to any address. 

T. H. MoAuuisree, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 











Books The Stes Sun. 


CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The Dollar Weekly Sun. 


A Newspaper of the Present Times. 
Intended for Peeple Nowon Earth. 
Including Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Professional! 
Men, Workers, Thinkers, and all Manner of Honest 
Folks, and the Wives. Sons, and Daughters of all such. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR 850, 
Or less than One Centa Copy. Let there be a $50 Ciub 
at every Post Office. 
——->—_ 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN, $2 A YEAR, 


ter as the THE 


if same size and general charac 
WEEKLY put with Saroater variety of miscellaneous 


reading, and furnishing the news to its subscribers with 
greater ireshness. peceuse it comes twice a week in- 
stead of once only. 





THE DAILY SUN, $6 A YEAR. 


 preém! tly readable powspeper. with the largest 

cidebintion on the world. Free, independent, and fear- 

less in politics. Allthe news from everywhere. Two 

cents acopy ; by mail, 50 cents a month, or a year. 
For Terms to Clubs, and Specimens, address 


I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, Sun office, New York. 





fy ae Farmers, Boys, and all others de- 
siring Game Fan, and Money, should at once send 
for the Hunter's Guide and Trap r’sCompanion. 87th 
edition—38,000 sold in 18 months. It is the cheapest, 
best, and only reliable work on hunting, trapping, fish- 
ing, &c., &c. By its use you can huut, trap, and catch 
all animals, large or , from Mink to Bear. It tells 
all about traps, snares, &c., &c.; Tanning Secrets, 
how to cure and tan hides of all kinds, to color hides. 
Also, fishing secrets, fishing through ice, making 
boats, &c., &c. It is worth to any farmer or boy. 
Many are making money trapping. Furs are very 
high. Now is the time. member it is no ‘* Recipe. 
All booksellers and newsmen sell it. N. ¥. News Co's 
wholesale it; or it will be securely mailed to any ad- 
dress, prepaid, for only 25 cents; 6 for $1. Be sure 
and get the only genuine book. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


ZG hex. 
“STEEL PENS. _ 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHIN ST,, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


T will secure by return mail copies 
ON E DI ME of Tus Brier Sinz, the cheapest, 
most attractive, and most popular young people’s pa- 
per in the world (all stories complete), worth three 
times the money. Splendid premiums and large cash 
commissions to agents. Order at once. 

JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, Ill. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKN or COR- 

PULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s Hard-Rub- 
ber Trusses @ %. Late patterns, indestruct- 
ible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, comfortable. 
Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 13847 Chestnut St., 
Philada., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 
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A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Eztreme- 
ly Low Prices, for Cash, daring the Holidays, or will 
take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


5 — Send by Buperee and have your Watch Gold 
e Fire-Pla for Five Dolla ual in appear- 
ance to Solid Gold. COWLES SIL PLATE CO., 
61 Railroad Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


FOGGANSIMITAT! 
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ENEW NOW.—THE PICTORIAL PHRE- 
an mye Lepper % os either of 
‘arper's, sent a year for $5 50, by 
s R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 











I every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mais and te: 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
< COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
= quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for = machine that will sew a stronger, more 
_ beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
S stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= puiled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
SS commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittaburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Il. 
¢ A WEARB.—Agents wanted in every 
$3000 fee renee baie 
with stamp, NOVELTY CO., Cincinnati, O. 
$250 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8S. M. Sexnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
witha NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PR 
the best press of — for 
the purpose, and second to 
pan for the use of Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
They are most admirably 
aad Resat Print- 








d for 
ing, for Church, . 
Society wi an 
also for Missionary and - 


cational pu or for a Vill Newspaper 
and Job Omics. Incomparally the bost sein 
for a boy or girl. $ ¢ $ 

Price of Presses, $15 30, 32, $50. 

(lain aod eatteed printing moat na 

of plain and colo n on to 
BENT. Oo. WOODS, a bedera) St. Boston, 
Mass. ; C. C. Tuurston, 16 C ew York; 
Ketty, Howrit, & Lupwie, 917 Market St., Phila., 
Pa.; A.C.Kzt10ae, 65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, Ill. 





DU CHAILLU’S 
NEW JUVENILE. 


My Apingi Kingdom: 


LIFE IN THE GREAT SAHARA, 
AND SKETCHES OF 
THE CHASE OF THE OSTRICH, HYENA, &c, 
Br PAUL DU CHAILLU, 
Author of * Equatorial Africa,” “ Ashango Land,” &c. 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE 
FOR BOYS. 


STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. 
LOST IN THE JUNGLE. 

MY APINGI KINGDOM. 


4 vols., uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 











Posiisuzp sy HARPEK & BROTHERS, New York. 





ew” Hazrezr & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


GENTS WANTED 
every where—large profits— 

to se)l a little article indorsed by 
every woman using it. It keeps 
the needle from piercing the fin- 
er and thumb while sewing. 
/ith it she sews one-third faster. 
Sample and circular mailed free 
on receipt of 35 cts.; or call and 
examine. NATIONAL FINGER 
GUARD CO.,777 Broadway,N.Y. 


95 A WEEK —Local and traveling sales- 
§ ¢ men wanted. Business light 
and nonorabLe. No “Gift Enterprise,” ‘‘ Cheap Jew- 
elry,” or * Bogus Money" swindle. Address, inclosing 
stamp, R. WALKER, 34 Park Row, New York. 
Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. Circulars Free. 
Srarrorp M'r'e Co., 
66 Fulton St., New York. 















MONEY 


A DAY.—Business entirely new. Circulars free. 
$10 Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 








75 PER WEEK easily made by Agents. 
Address Saez Man'r’e Co., Cromwell, Conn. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Anruony Troiiorg, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” “ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Extoarrt, 
Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Niwa Cour. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Cons, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. —__ 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author ot “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. * 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Anthor of 
“Tom Brown's Schoo! Days.” New Edition. With 
Iiiustrations by Sydney P. Hal 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with “ Tom Brown's School Days.”) 

sa “ Tom Brown's School Days” and “Tom 
Brown at Oaford,” Complete in One Volume, Svo, 
Cloth, $1 50. me 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ww. M. Baxer, Author 


of “ Inside: a Chronicle of Seeession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, fx 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 


With Iliustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





THE BEST PENS 


Ever yet made. Only $1 50 n 
gross. Two dozen samples sent 
y mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
25 cents. Address the Wasuino- 
ton Mzpa.ion Pen Co., N. ¥. 

















HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 


ase or 


The t design of Harper's is to give correct In- 
formation and raticnal amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Hi "# is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is rinted which shows 
more intelligent — expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. ‘There is not, confessedly, a more 
a Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
ate 


At once the most popules and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * A!! the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edi atwn. 








blication of its class in America, and so 


The best 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 


number. Its columns contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Ite illustra- 
tions are numerous aud beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.—Boston Traveler. 

*s Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matte: is of a bich 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and uvexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 











Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is ipst 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting 45. 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and eweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening. —Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper's Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 
heart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS FOR 1871, 


Haxren’s Macazin«, One Year...... $4 00 

Haxver's Wrexty, One Year...... 4 00 

Harren's Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Harven’s Macazine, Hanren's Weexry, and Haurrn's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 


two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werx ry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Cupies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a yenr, for the Wrerkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions rom 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazax, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 


subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his orde: 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


payable to the order of Haxren & Brorunns is prefer- 
rbhe to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without luss to 
the sender. 


Tegms ror Apventicine In Hanver's Peeiontoass. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 : Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Liue; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Liue; Cuts aud Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
W rid. 





HAIR DRESSING in 


$1500 A YEAR. 
WANTED AGENT to sell the Universal 

Sewing Machine, size 
12 in. long by 8 in height, of great capacity and dura- 
bility; works on a wt > rice, complete, 
$15 00; sent C.O0.D. Address Universal 8S. Mi. 
Co., 58 Bromfield 8i., Bostun, Mass. 


27 fast - eelli articles. 
Agents Wanted.} Siastora's co® cutengo. 
W.2,, WILSON & CO. 527 Pearl 8.,.N. ¥., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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TWEEDLEDEE AND SWEEDLEDUM. 


(A New Christmas Pantomime at the Tammany Hall. ) 


Clow? » PANTALOON). 


‘‘ Let's Blind them with this, and then take some more.” 





BALL, BLACK, & CO,, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


No. 565 BROADWAY. 


WE OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


Waltham Watches, 


IN NEW STYLE CASES, SPECIALLY SELECTED 
FOR OUR HOLIDAY TRADE, 


~ ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED | 


TO SELL THE 


Lozo Pendulum Board, 


_ See illustrated page in Harper's Weexcy, Dec. 24, 
Cc, H. JOSLIN, 
701 Broadway, N.Y. 


Address 





F. SCHLEIFER & Coxs 
PURE CALIFORNIA 


BRANDY. 


I have great satisfaction in being able to recommend 

tis Brandy to my medical brethren asa Pure Wine 
Brandy, free from all adulterations and substitu- 
tions of other spirits or flavorings. CHARLES T. 
JACKSON, State Assayer for Massachusetts. 

F. SCHLEIFER & CO., San Francisco. 

HEVRY &@, SCHMIDT & CO., 38 Beaver Street, 

New York, Sole Eastern Agents, 








Just received, a splendid assortment of 


Beautiful Swiss Music Boxes, 
Including every style, 
At prices to suit the resources of all. 


FANCY SURPRISE MUSICAL BOXES, 


In various styles, at the Musical Box Headquarters, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


pms ERT YS OW 
Cc. BE 
>BOOTS & SHOES+ 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
Che Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
ist., Corner University Place. | 


POLLAK & SON, 





Manufacturers of 
Gennine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 
Retail Store, 27 John St., 
middle of the block, 
Send for Circular. 


| 


A Cents WANTED (8225 A MONTR) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall oe makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 


Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 


¢@ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


BLEES’ 
Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


. Challenges the world 
3 in perfection of work 
strength and beauty of 
BS stitch, durability of 
see construction, and ra- 
5 pidity of motion. 
Cail and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
= 623 BROADWAY, 
— New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Constmers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 















it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. 


OOLEY’ 


NEW YORK. 


u€ YEAST, 8> 
POWDER 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS 
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aK ‘ THAT = 
WiLL WIND ANY WATCH 


AND LAST A LIFETIME. 
Ask any watchmaker for it, Sample sent by mail 


— 





| for 50 cts. 3.8. BIRCH & CO.,8 Maiden Lane N.Y. 
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New-Dork: 


1871. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEXLY; and WEEKLY, 


[January 14, 187] 


Tribune, 


1871, 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE is published every morning, 
At $10 00 per Year. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
THE PAPER OF THE PEOPLE. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe for the Great Family Newspeper, 
its Circulation is Larger than that of any other Newspaper. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 





TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To Mat Susscerpers. — One Copy, one year—5? issues 


Five Copies, 


To One Appezss, all at one Post-Office. a Copies 





BO o 
And One Extra Copy to each Club. 
To Names or Sussonipers, all at one Post-Office. — 10 Copies bescec cane wanean $1 60 each 
20 = avesssvyeveeneeens 135 “ 
De a.0's . gevccdegcsces cadens i. © 


And One Extra Copy to each Club. 
Persons entitled to an extra copy, can, if preferred, have either of the following Books, gettese prepaid: 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, by. 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICUL 


Horace Grretry; PEAR CULTURE FOR PROF 
URE, by Gro. E. Waring. 


, by P. T. Quinn; THE 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One Copy, one year—104 numbers..........- 
TWO Copies .....-..00cececeesecccescesereeeee 
Five Copies, or over, for each Copy........- : 
extra copy one year, or, if preferred, a copy of ‘RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
” 


For $30, ten copies, and an 
BUSY LIFE, by Mr. Grzzuey. 





+39 bscribers wishing to preserve Mr. Greeley’s Essays, ‘‘ Wuat I Know or Farmrne,” and who pa 
hen ear aa & for Sem1-WEeEk y, or $2 for Taz Werx iy Taisune, we will send the book, 


the full rice, i. ¢., $10 for Datty, 


postpaid, if request be made at the time of subscribing. 





BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE OFFICE. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC ror 1871. Price 20 cents. 
TRIBUNE ALMANAC REPRINT. 1838 to 1868. 2 vols. Half Bound, $10. — 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE. By Horace Greerry. Various styles of binding. Cloth, $250: 


Library, $8 50; 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Horace Greetey. 


50: Half Morocco, $4; Half Calf, $5; Morocco Antique, $7. 


$1 50. 
EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. Sixteenth Edition. Large Octavo, Cloth, $5. 


PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT. By es ge 
y Gro. E. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


$1. 


Waring. New Edition. Cloth, $1. 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH AND PROFIT. Waking. Cloth, $1 50. 


Sent free on receipt of price. 


In making remittances always procure a Draft on New York, or a Post-Ofice Money Order, if possible. 
Where neither of these can be procured, om, rr money, but always in a RxGIsTERED letter. 


Terms, Cash in Advance. ress 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





A. C. & J. W. BELL, 


Merchant Tailors and Clothiers, 
20 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Opp. Cooper Institute. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 


or 


READY-MADE CLOTHING and 
CLOTHING TO ORDER. 


SPECIALTIES. 
Good, Substantial Overcoats ......... $8 00 to $14 00 
i I «5.00 cccauctedvedeueae 1500 to 2300 
Extra Fine Overcoats.............+.+. 2500 to 3500 
Good Pea-Jackets..............005- . 800to 1200 
Extra Fine Pea-Jackets.............. 1400 to 1800 
als isnt Risa anth ona cce ban 350to 500 
NE nes onnatbnsne de enedescdson 5S0to 850 
Extra Fine Pants, custom made...... 850to 1000 
Pen, cedeccesonsss=sapine 1600 to 2500 
PE Be iis ccc ccccccessiccscese 2600 to 4000 


&S” Goods made to order at a reduction of 
25 per cent. from Broadway prices. 


HARD- WOOD BOARDS — 
SPANISH CEDAR 


FOR CIGAR BOXES, 
And a large and magnificent assortment of 


VENEERS, 


Comprising every thing in their line, both Foreign 
aud Domestic, to which they invite the special atten- 
tion of all dealers. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 


291 Monroe St., 168, 176, & 172 
Factory {i Madison xv} *” Centre Street. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


fe | Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
as | pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands . ae —_ —, Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE 8. M.CO., 


294 Bowery, N. Y. 












THE WATCHES MADE BY THE 


NEW YORE WATER FP. 

ane THE BEST § CHEAPEST. 
Factor y , Springfield, Mass, 

WANTED, 

AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION, 

The subscriber is introducing to the public, through 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualifications of intelligence, 
energy, and perseverance are required. Agents pos- 
sessing such qnalities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the subscriber is paying. Per- 
sons desirina to engage in.this business may address 


AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


Asx To Sez Tuem. 





BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
CELEBRATED NONPAREIL 
BLACK - WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 
FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE 


of every description. 
SALESROOMS AND OFFICE, 
Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent to purchasers by mail 
when desired. 








THE IMPROVED 






SEWING MACHINE 
for errrap ye A = 


bilit 
waled! For 
pening. 


i il 
Bindi 
sowing oa 
paste he U 


every County in tho 
United States where we have not one already employed. 
For particulars address Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES. 













GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
, New-Priced Cataiogue of all books 
= on Architecture, Agriculture, and 
Field Sports, mailed free. 

ANTED—AGENTS (¢20 per day. to sell 

the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 

MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


GTAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For de- 
scription, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. Y. 


Wann y HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
WW UU f) s contains in every number one com- 
lete prize story worth $100. Forty 
pages of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
dealers at 10 os Pe copy. Splendid Premiums. Spec- 
imen copy free. Address 8. 8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y 
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THE REHEARSAL.—[Draww sy W. 1. Suerpanp, rrom 4 Skurce wv Staxcer Fox.) 





NEW-YEAR'S EVE, 1570 
Lo, a young New Year is coming on earth; 
The Old Year is dying fast, they say: 
Will the sorrows that crowded its weary days 
As peacefully pass from our lives away? 


I know that this pure, untried New Year 
Will come to us clad in angel white; 

No «lain of the sin and shame on its brow 

“ Which the passing hours will surely write. 


Bringing bright, childish, unbroken trust 
Out of its sivange and mysterious home— 
Bringing, with bountiful promise to man, 


The New Year, year after year, will come. 


But what will the New Year bring to my life 
In the store of months it keeps hoarded up? 

And what will the Old Year leave when it dies, 
Bitter or sweet, in my half-drunk cup? 


When the old church-bells are ringing to-night— 
Now chiming a greeting, and now a farewell— 

What sadness or gladness will ring in for me 
Only the tale of the New Year can tell! 


The New Year, which, spite of its first sweet smile, 
Will not always move with so light a tread, 

And need scarcely, it seems, be burdened too 
With grief from the year that is lying dead. 


And, watching the Old Year's parting breath, 
This prayer from my heart may vell arise : 
“Oh, Old Year, Old Year, bury thy dead, 
In thine own grave hide them, and hush their cries! 


“Let never a murmur remind me of joys 
Thou hast slain, but not yet hidden away— 
Let never a breath of the New Year's air 
Whisper in tones of a happier day! 
“But leave me, Old Year, in mem'ry of thee, 
What thou brought and gavest to be my own; 
Take not away that sweet, strange, new light 
Which makes God's meaning half seen and known. 
“Leave me the faith in the good and the true, 


Which can twine Hope’s wreaths round the woes of 
life— 


Leave mez the peace it has spoken to me 
When my heart was filled with unholy strife! 
“Disturb not the seed springing up in my heart 
Of love, from all earthliness purified, 
Which can live in the light of another's joy, 


‘hough its own long since have withered and died. 


“Uncomplaining I yield up thy gifts, Old Year, 
Ere thou ridest away from earth to-night, 


Save my trust in Him who alone can make 
The days of the New Year glad and bright!” 


JULES AND LISCHEN. 


‘] rect thee, Armand, there shall be war, 


| young soldiers were their own masters until mid- 
ight. . 

. “Armand had been in the chasseurs @ pied about 

two years when Jules Praier joined them, and 

therefore it may be inferred that he was about 

two years his elder. 

Both had drawn “bad numbers” from the 
conscription-urns, and the family of neither. had 
been rich enough to pay the substitution-money, 
or to have been able to insure the boys, when 
born, against the contingency. 

They were the sons of peasants, such men as 
usually have made 1p the ignorant mass of the 
French army, very few of whom could write, or 
even read, and they were both poor. But there 
the difference ended, for Jules was as ignorant as 
a charity-boy, while Armand was well informed. 

In Armand’s village there had lived, when he 
was a boy, an old conventionist, then near eighty 
years of age, but bright of eye and wit. He had 
| yisen to the surface, and represented the people 
in the first French Révolution, and when he was 
| about eighteen. They did not study age in ‘89. 
When France fell, he fell ; and soit came to pass 
that, at between seventy and eighty years of age, 
the peasantry would now and again stone him, 
because, said they, it was whispered that he had 
** the evil eye.” 

Armand Bellingé stood up for this old man, 
and lo! that bread we are urged to cast upon the 
waters came back in this instance freighted with 
life. This old man opened Armand’s under- 
standing, taught him the beginning of all the 
truths so few of us even now dare avow, and set 
him on the high-road to real patriotism and the 
| highest life—a sense of the equality of all nations 

and of all men. 
| And so in God’s good time this man died, car- 
| rying with him this purgation—‘‘ Cantavt.” 
“The now made man, Armand, goes to the 
army—peaceful, earnest, bright, safe. Then, in 
two years’ time, he meets Jules—this meeting be- 
ing in January, 1870. Six months after—in June 
—they are seated in the Paris sunlight, friends 
for life, though so different—Armand being safe 
fron the danger of deception, by reason of the 
kno. ‘edge created in him by that old, old weak 
man’s will; the other, Jules, ignorant, supersti- 
tious, and as easily deceived as the merest child. 

They were equally brave; but Jules might be 











seized by panic, while Armand, being the wiser, 
was less likely to suffer from fright. 

One was drinking that cloudy green liquor, 
‘* absinthe,” which the French army so much af- 
fected; the other was sipping that strange re- 
freshment, a glass of cold coffee, tempered with 
iced water—one of the most refreshing and so- 





and war before the summer isover—va! Know- | 
est thou that these German vermin can not stand, 
the hot weather, so that thou and I shall drink 
Moselle on the Rhine—on the Rhine!” 

And then the speaker broke into the lovely, in- | 
solent song by Altred de Musset—‘* Why we have 
had it, your German Rhine.” | 


The good friend, Armand, shook his head and | 
looked grave. He was little older than the other, 


but much wiser; ard your wisdom brings with it 
an increased happiness, which; however, has its 
sad side as well as its alleviating aspect. 

‘* Why should we fight, my Jules ?” he says, 
gently knocking off the end of his cigarette ash, 
as though, having done him a good turn when it 
was tobacco, he wished to treat it kindly in part- 


ing with it. ‘* What have these Germans done 
to us?” 

*Seest thou, my Armand, they are animals! 
They feed upon raw roots, and beat their women. 
Girls draw plows and carts, and they love to eat 
swine!” 

** Still appears it to me that they have done us 
no harm,’ 

‘* Thou stupid compatriot!” cries Jules. ‘* Dost 
thou not see that only through war shalt thou or 
I become a marshal of France, be called a duke, 
and have a carriage each for his wife.” 

Armand shook his head. 

‘*Thou art blind, Jules. Let there he made a 
marshal a year, my comrade, and ’tis but sixty in 
as many years, while the army numbers perchance 
half a million.” 

** Still, nevertheless, a murshal one may be,” 
cries the younger and more eager of the two. 

** But seest thou,” says Armand, ‘‘ we may not 
be even each a marshal until sixty ; and, through 
all our lives, what shall we have done except 
taken the people's bread, which they have gained 
by the sweat of their brows, eaten their meat, 
drunk their wine and their cider, swallowed their 
fruit, and all for what ?—that we may look well 





on a field-day, and keep the people down if they 
find fault!’ 

‘* Pst-t-t-t!” says Jules, looking about. ‘‘If 
thy captain heard thee talk thus, thou’dst be kept 
in barracks till thou wert paler even than nature 
made thee. The fact is, Armand, thou art a 
philosopher !” 

‘**Tam what I am,” replies the other. ‘‘Some- 
times I envy thee that thou art so light of heart, 
my Jules—though, mark thee, at other times I 
have great pity for thee, knowing ‘hat thou canst 
not control thyself as I can.” 

For a moment the dark blood mantled into the 
other's face, then a smile broke over the counte- 
nance, and, taking Armand’s hand, he pressed it 
strongly, saying, ** Nevertheless, we are friends 





> 10 such effect as the above, and of 
peaking in French—seated at one of those 
little tables outside the cafes on the line of the 
Paris boulevards, which, in the old time of French 
cy that has passed away for- 
\ ar of holidays and continual 
enjoyment to the fairest metropolis in the world. 
Armand Bellingé and Jules Praier were 
chums” of the Very first order, and the latter 
having joyfully received a remittance from home 
the two were emancipated from barracks for one 
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course s 


yand suprema 
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ever, gave such an 


ber-like drinks under the yellow sun, 

‘*T tell thee, there will be war,” said Jules, as 
though the other said that there could not be, 
**and thou and I shall be, at least, colonels ; and 
I shall not be jealous of thee, Armand, if thou 
art colonel first.” 

There was the brightness of the excitement 
absi--the is so clever at producing in the eyes of 


| the boy—for he was scarcely more than a boy— 


as he spoke. 

Armand, sober in his ways as in his drink, 
put bis hand lightly upon the other’s, and said, 
‘*Who may be first dead, ['ami ?” 

He said it in no unpleasant, lachrymose way, 
but the other turned pale. 

‘* Never think ofdeath. Vivela France! To 
your health, comrade.” 

And in this way the day passed. After the 
absinthe, mid-day breakfast, or lunch, as we may 
cail it here in America—after this varied meal, 
a hand-in-pocket promenade in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, where the fashions are no longer to be 
found, because it is June, and the French world 
of fashion scorns Paris in the summer-time. 
Then follows a cup of black coffee at the café by 
the casgade, and then a walk in the jardin d’ac- 
climatisation ; so back to a two-francs-and-half- 
a-dozen-courses dinner in the Palais Royal. 
Thence to Bulier’s, with dances and cigars for 
Jules, and cigarettes and a quiet hour for the 
soberer Armand. 

And at midnight they are once more in bar- 
racks--Jules a little intoxicated, and somewhat 
surly because his chum has got him away, and 
so saved him from being reported in the morn- 
ing as absent without leave. 

A month passes. Paris is up, and therefore 
France is ablaze. 

** Prussia,” cries every body, ‘‘ has betrayed 
France; the King of Prussia has turned his back 
upon the French embassador, and war is certain.” 

A week before a mob would have been dis- 
persed by the police—now the great thorough- 
fares are one vast crowd. : 

Three days since to have sung the wild, wine- 
mad, blind-of-passion national hymn, the *‘ Mar- 
seillaise,” would have been to court an iniquitous 
inquisition—the interior cf a prison. Now the 
police pay their foul spies to sing the hymn, 
awakening ghastly and strange from the tomb 
which has covered it for almost eighteen years, 

The air is alive with trumpet-calls and clash 
of arms, ‘* To Berlin!” is the cry; and men, 
meeting soldiers, embrace them. As for the 
women, a blouse is as contemptible as a monk's 
cowl, and no bright eyes will smile upon it. 

The army is swarming, and war is in the air, 
The bands blare, the tuck-tuck of the drum is con- 
stantly heard, the fifes are shrill as the women’s 
vives, and common-sense and mercy, Christiani- 
ty and human love, justice, are all thrust to the 
wall. 

To Berlin! France is the master of the world. 
To Berlin! Russia has been humiliated; Aus- 
tria has been driven back; England is civil; and 
Prussia must be taught her place in Europe. 

Bah! the Germans can not fight. Hark you 
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needle-gun ; and of what avail is cannon against 
mitrailleuses? Forward! France is the world’s 
arbiter. 4 

The news runs that the Germans faint in the 
summer sun, and that they are fair and weak. 

Turco is told that the German woman is fair, 
and a goodly feast. 

And Turco—who is a wild animal from the 
ravines of unfortunate Algeria, where live the 
race of Ishmael, whose hands shall be against all 
men’s—Turco, in his brand-new, light blue uni- 
form and white turban, smiles a red-hot smile, 
and in his tumultuous heart knows that where 
there is strife there is advantage for him. How 
little or how much cares he for all cose pale faces, 
French or German, who care but for one wife, 
who eat the flesh of swine, and who believe not, 
O Allah!—in Mohammed ? 

The city is out-of-doors, marking the tens 
upon tens of thousands of soldiers moving for- 


falls upon them—'tis a good augury. 

The weather is growing hotter. 

Ha! the Emperor has started, and he takes 
with him his son. 

Then there is a lull. 

Paris is empty of soldiers, and no news arrives 
from the Rhine. 

M‘Mahon is the greatest soldier in the world, 
"tis said. 

Some swear by De Failly, others by Bazaine, 
others by Canrobert, while some say Palikao is 
the man. 

But at the head ofall stands Napoleon III., and 
the Empress is Regent at the Tuileries. 

So—the Prussians are in France. 

* * * * * « 

Why is there no news froth the war ? 

“Ah, the Prussians have blown up the bridge 
at Kehl—les laches. 

So—the war has begun. 

Saarbruck is taken. The Prince is a true sol- 
dier.. He has been under fire. 

Then—Weissenburg. 

Then—Worth. 

- * a x - aa 

It is Weissenburg. Armand Bellingé and Jules 
Praier are side by side. 

Confusion, smoke, explosion, rattle of musket- 
ry, the scream of shells in the air, the cutting, 
slatting rush of bullets, varied by reddened blazes 
of opal fire through the thick, heavy white smoke. 

This is what a battle is to the private while 
waiting for orders. 

** Chasseurs—forward !” 

Cries nearer now. ‘The voice of the captain 
of their company, and the men known here by 
name move forward with thousands of others. 

‘* Halt!” 

They are nearly within range. 

The private now knows what war is when or- 
ders have come. 

Those who direct the battle are on the hill-top. 

Mark these galloping men—they belong to the 
staff, and are carrying orders, 

** Attention : forward!” 

On again, at the swift chasseurs’ pace. 

Hit !—there is a jet of screams—a hole is made 
in the ranks—a cry comes of ‘‘ Re-form!” and 
half a score of men are left dead, dying, and 
wounded on the field. 

The marshal’s baton is not for any of them. 
eat and their worlds of hope are at-an 
end, 

The two friends embrace each other by a mere 
look, for their hands are now their country’s, and 
they can not grasp them. 

Suddenly the smoke-cloud rises, as a sweep of 
wind comes past, and there are two great cries, 
one in French, the other in German. 

But the latter is vastly the louder, for there are 
Germans, Germans interminable, and as the ants 
_upon a hill-side in high summer. 

A moment, and the firing has n nearer at 
hand. The old Brown Bess would be as 
for aiming as the needle-gun or Chassepot, for 
the so-called enemies are not a hun yards 
apart. 

So near that the quick-eyed Jules can see the 
sturdy, fresh German marking down Armand. 
As he turns, the friend falls—well shot through 
the heart. 

Is there or is there not a look to his left, at 
which Jules stands ? 

This is what the surviving comrade can not say. 
in a moment he is dead, the face and hair smirched 
with the already reddened ground., 

Sparse time for sentiment. A sndden move- 
ment drives him over the body of his friend; and 
then it is that he thinks himself wounded because 
he féels faint. His want of educational training 
prevents him from self-sustentation. ‘The panic 
of affrighted ignorance is beginning to set in. 
Ah, but the face of the German who shot his 
‘‘intime,” his chum, his ‘‘ pays,” is printed on 
his angry and affrighted brain. 

He has no thought of the marshal’s baton now. 
Thousands upon thousands more of the Ger- 
mans, as the smoke rises; to the right, to the 
left, a-down in the hollows, a-high on the hills— 
steady, quiet, slow in their movements— never 
wavering. 

Suddenly—a hail of bullets on their left flank, 
and the regiment wavers. 

As suddenly—a hail of shot on their right 
flank, while the dead-straight lead and curving 
iron are belching upon their front. 

On the ground (now an umber red rt various 
points, and not a blade of grass, or vine, or corn 
to be seen) are dead men, in the strangest atti- 
tudes—wounded men, battling against the tram- 
pling feet of their own comrades. 

Ha! ‘The retreat is sounded! 

A whirl of cries. Victory. The Germans 





—they never fairly and alone stood against ‘the 
** Little Corporal,” and, since his time, the Chasse- | 
pot and the mitrailleuse are victory in themselves, 
without help from generals, 





day, in that brightest of Junes, the last. The 


The Chassepot, see you, is far better than the 


-blood-exhausting wounds, over the blind and 


are upon them. 
Over the dead, over the dying, over those 
who can not move because of broken legs or 





ward, their faces to the east. The morning sun” 
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former comrades, every moment the 
the ground being added to, the enemy an 
accomplishing with their feet and ho 
the work begun by their comrades. 

When the day is over, and the ghasily me 
roll is called, to half the names no “ ifr." 
responded. More than half the men of the rep, 
ment are either dead, wounded, or prisoners. ‘ 

This is their first action, and the men ar. 
accustomed to battle and to failure yet _— 

While daylight lasts no tears are seen : I 
the night-time can not muffle the sounds of ry 
bing. ees: 

The white flag is out by this time, and Gom,. 
and Frenchman are side by side, Napa 
the dead and dying. oom 

Doctors, especially, are busy. Here are pil 
of «rms—there a heap of the spiked helen @ 
the Prussian line—there a larger heap of th 
broad-peaked French képis. . 

n all sides broken arms and tattered cloth. 
It is like a hospital dislocated by ens i 

Already the beasts of prey are about, from the 
human kites (who are created, it would seem, 
upon the battle-field, who rob the dead, and per 
chance kill the dying) to the birds and a 
who gather at the smell of blood. The hay 
and the falcons have already wheeled in the om. 
ing air. The crows, the rooks, and the ravens 
have already settled down upon the neighborhood 
of the field, like a diaper of funereal pall; the 
weasels, the stoats, and the field ermine have 
come out from their holes, raising their sharp 
snouts in the blood-stained air. The farm Tats 
savor something morg palatable than last year’s 
corn or the hard farm bacon; and the wolf 
which still slidingly crawls in the Alsatian woods 
has proclaimed himself in his hoarse, quick bark, 

Little lanterns, like glow-worms, only yellower 
are wandering from poiut to point, stopping here. 
moving quickly from there; and the night, as 
seen from the battle-field, is fringed on two sides, 
east and west, with camp-fires, and especially to 
the east, where the myriad German soldiers are 
gathering strength for the morrow’s massacres, 

Over all the moon shines—grand jewel in her 
celestial quiet, set in an expanse of lesser jeweled 
plenitude of peace and quietude. For of what 
avail to time and space is a hard-fought con. 
test in one corner of our globe? 

Let us go back to this human field. 

One little lamp is more active than the rest— 
moving along, never stopping for more than a 
moment, yet never ceasing to stop. 

Peer through the clear darkness of the moon- 
light, and you will see this light rest for a mo- 
ment at a higher level than that of the mass of 
searching lamps. 

Come nearer the carrier, and you may mark 
that he is looking about him as though calcula. 
ting distances. 

Then on the lamp went again. It could have 
been marked that the lamp was going in no di- 
rect line, and moved generally in a northeaster- 
ly direction. 

The battle-field is quiet enough now. The 
wounded have ceased to groan, and are waiting 
patiently, or are asleep. The yearning cries for 
water are at an end, 

So—there are no cries. 

Yes—suddenly. One. 

And the little light you have been watching at 
the same moment drops and vanishes. In av- 
other quarter of an hour a visiting party o/ 
Prussians, examining the field, come to a touch- 
ing group of two men—one whose fair hair is 
reddened, and whose all-unlustrous eyes and 
yawing mouth bespeak him dead. 

Upon the body, face over the dead heart, lies 
a human figure, clasping one of the rigid hands. 

‘** Freundschaft,” says one of the Germans— 
** und tod.” 

Friendship and death—not really. The one 
has passed away from friendship, the ather has 
not reached death. 

The Germans start back, as the uppermost fig- 
ure murmurs, ‘‘Good-by, old friend! good-by, 
comrade! dead! dead!’ 

The Germans look at each other sorrowfully, 
for they are not angry in their war of triumph. 
One stoops, and in strongly German-accented 
French he says, ‘‘ What ails you, friend ?” 

He looks in the moonlight, sees the face which 
was bent upon his friend’s when the bullet re- 
moved him, and, with a cry, he falls away from 
the dead friend and the living foe. 

When next this poor, ignorant, loving fellow, 
Jules, knows himself he is once more in the 
French lines, and lying under a hospital tent. 
Some searching spirit or strong salt saturates 4 
handkerchief laid upon his forehead. 

Says a pleasant voice, ‘‘ Good-morning, my 
friend ; you are yourself again.” 

The speaker is a pleasant-faced man, who 
wears a badge upon his arm—a red cross on a 
white ground. ; 

“* Yes,” says the soldier, ‘‘ quite strong.” 
And next day he is with his company, his 
swarthy face pallid, his merry voice silent, his 
laughing lips unparted, his eyes dull and piteous- 
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is an eager, a kindly, an undisciplined, ig- 
norant man, now suffering the miseries of igno- 
rance, as at other times he has escaped the sor- 
rows of knowledge. 

It was downward work with the French from 
the first. Once again this poor fellow, Jules, now 
so lonely, is in action with his regiment. 

Ha! if he can only see the face he has now 
marked twice! Oh, “cra third time! Let him 
but once again see the face! 

He swears to kill him. 
But in battle what man meets to-morrow tle 
hand-to-hand enemy of to-day? More and more 
Prussians! To the right, to the left, infront, 
and finally surrounded ! 

The regiment is a mere point; the Germais 
are a thick belt of men. 





the stunned, crash the flying thousands of their 


Neither forward can they go, nor retreat. 
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Their shot diverges; the va epee Be aoe 
verges; and the sickly yet fresh sme wei rm 
blood is strong enough in the air to overpower 
the searching smell of the powder. ™ 

Ha! the eagle is down ; and «an officer rides 
forward, with the point of his sword nearly touch- 
ina the ground; and the bugle sounds, and the 
order is given to ground arms. 

The regiment has capitulated, and the men are 

man prisoners. 
ar war will no more make Jules a marshal 
than it did poor Armand, now buried, with hun- 
dreds of others, beneath the already cracked and 
upheaved ground, J : 

The battle is over, and Jules isa prisoner. 

But if he could only see the German vermin 
who shot Armand. _ 

Now the first of the German prisoners were 
forwarded to Germany by rail. 

It has been told how the Frenchmen had been 
informed that the Germans were heathens, sav- 
ages, monsters. . 
“But lo! before the first train reached Berlin the 
willfully misinformed French prisoners learned 
that these people were kindly, simple souls, for 
the most part, who brought them huge chunks of 
bread and sausage, and poured for them draughts 
of plain, wholesome beer. 

At first they feared poison—soon they wanted 
7 A week from that time Jules Praier is billeted 
at a small farm some thirty miles from Berlin. 
He is no longer a soldier; he is a prisoner upon 
parole; and he leads an easy life enough of it, be- 
cause he is willing to be useful, and because the 
people upon whom he is billeted speak some 
French. 

Moreover, he had discovered, with the charm- 
ing delight of friendly ignorance, that the name 
of his entertainer is almost the same as his own 
—heis Jules Praier, they are named Preier—the 
words, allowing for the pronunciation of each lan- 
guage, being almost identical. 

In two or three days his shyness has worn off, 
and as laziness is not an attribute of health, and 
Jules is healthy, he is glad enough to go working 
in the harvest-fields with the women of the farm. 

Strange, indeed, it is that while the German 
farmer, who should be there, is away in France, 
a prisoner from France is doing the German farm- 
er’s field-work. 

The Germans are a little afraid of him at first, 
and especially when he has great bursts of grief 
in memory of his dead friend, and flings himself 
upon his knees in the midst of the yellow corn- | 
land, or in the old homestead, and prays with ea- 
gerlips, with trembling hands, and streaming eyes. 

The women, followers of a less eager shape of 
prayer, mistrust yet pity these wild appeals to high 
Heaven. But they soon find that there is the 
same humanity in his heart as in theirs. 

It is especially to Lischen that he looks up. 
Lischen is fair of skin, blue of eye, while there is 
something in her face which the prisoner can not 
comprehend, and which really is that presence 
of knowledge which always makes itself evident 
upon every face which masks even only a partial- 
ly enlightened intellect. 

This Lischen awakens no more thought of pas- 
sion in the man’s hot, eager, Gallic heart than in 
the church of his native village did the lily-bear- 
ing statue of the mater purissima. 

She awes him. 

“ How comest thou to speak French ?” he asks | 
in the midst of the swish-swish of the scythe, and | 
cracking chop of the reaping-hook. 

‘We have lived in France,” she says ; *‘for the 
father was once a baker.” 

‘Dost thou like France ?” 

‘* Not so dearly as Germany.” 

“ But they do not sing in Germany.” 

‘No, because of the war. But when the good 
time of peace shall come we shall sing in bands 
all through the year. In Germany we all know 
songs, but now we are dumb except when we 
sing hymns,” 

“Ah!” the Frenchman cries, as though dis- 
covering something, ‘* paternosters and credos ?” 

“No; hymns,” said Lischen, in a gently per- 
verse tone. a 

** Dost thou sing hymns ?” 

“Ah! we sang one when he left us. 
sang ‘ Gottes liebe.’ ” , 

***Gottes liebe ?’” 

***God's love,’” she said. 

“Ah, we sang the ‘ Marseillaise.’ Who was 
he that went away ?” 

‘My brother. He has gone to the war.” 

“He is not yet dead ?” 

‘No; oh no, no!” 

Here came another eager, frantic moment of 

prayer on the part of the poor, ignorant French- 
man—he remembering his friendship. ; 
_* Lisbeth, that thou seest in the dairy, is his 
wife, They were married only one hour before 
he joined the army; ‘ For,’ said she, ‘if I may 
not long be thy wife, I can all my life be thy 
widow. Go; fight for thy country !’” 

This simple, plain, candid German woman 
stupefies the Frenchman — she is so different 
trom the dark-eyed, mobile girl peasantry of his 
native France, 

He plucks up a little banter. 

__ And thou—hast thou no sweetheart ?” 

‘Oh no,” she says, with the frank simplicity 
of a little child. 

. Pad ae day, and behold the Frenchman 
“re 2 — about like a dog.. The women 
heir be mall farm, led by the old, old father, clap 
ser hands, and ery ** Oh !”—and meanwhile the 
oegln- = daily thinks less of his dead friend, 
hs ch day reproaches himself more acutely for 

S torgetfulness—meanwhile he finds the hours 
tnpping by, 

Bec apse a few words of stuttering Ger- 
lh nd he is very glad to air them. 
ays go past, they not telling him of the Ger- 


més ic ie. “ . . . 
: = “ ” oo Alsace is conquered, Lorraine is 
0 qu red, 
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‘The German cannon roars at Strasburg; Nancy 
is no longer a free French town. 

The Germans are spreading like a fan over 
northeastern France.. 

Marshal M‘Mahon is in flight; Bazaine is shut 
up in Metz. 

But Jules Praier knows nothing of all this. 
He works in the fields, finding, each day, the 
song of the lark more beautiful, the colors of the 
flowers rarer. 

The hum of the bee will make his heart leap, 
the flutter of a butterfly will make his soul sing. 

The memory of the poor, fair friend, Armand, 
is being displaced by the implacable conqueror, 
Love. This fair, calm, grave, generous Lischen 
is absorbing his very soul. 

The 14th of August, and the 16th, and the 
18th, the awful day which is to be known as that 
of the battle of Gravelotte—they all passed, and 
the military majesty of France was nearly 
broken. But the dark, bright-eyed prisoner 
knows only vaguely of all these matters—nor, 
indeed, have the Germans themselves heard more 
than rumors. 

He works like a slave, does the prisoner ; is as 
obedient as a child, as easily pleased as an in- 
fant. 

And what of Lischen ? 

She has dazzled the stranger with her calm, 
fair beauty; so he had bewildered her with his 
eagerness and natural brilliancy of life. But she 
is calm, and hides her tenderness. He, on the 
contrary, has no natural power of concealment. 

** Herr Praier,” she cries, early one morning, 
almost as excited as a Frenchwoman, ‘here is a 
letter from our brother !” 

“*Ma foi! Can he write ?” 

** Ay, all Germans can write! 
hear what he says!” 

‘**Parbleu! Canst thou read ?” 

** Ay, almost all German women read.” 

The Frenchman is distraught and pale as the 
fraiulein reads the brother's letter—for is it not 
the history of the fall of France? But he has 
still comprehension which he can spare to feel 
dazzled by her wisdom. 

**Canst thou not write?” she asks. 

He shakes his head, his. face being crimson 
enough by this time. 

** And canst thou not read ?” 

Another slow shake of the head, held still low- 
er than before. 

‘*Ha! they say in Germany that we have 


Thou shalt 


| conquered your people because we can all read 


.' 


and write. 

The Frenchman looks up. 

** Mais! if we others, we French, all wrote 
and read, thinkest thou we could beat the Ger- 
mans ?” 

*““Ah!” cries the fraulein. ‘‘ Did all the 
French read and write they would be wise 
enough not to quarrel with us, but to love us.” 

** Will thou teach me to read and to write, 
Gretchen ?” 

An awkward, sweet ‘‘ Ya” replies to the word 
‘**Gretchen,” and two hearts are beating. 

For, see you, there is no hatred between peo- 
ples—only prejudice, lies, ignorance, and power 
fighting for itself with other powers, and to that 
end setting honest people to work killing each 
other. Only these infamies separate the various 
peoples, 

The blood-red month of August, 1870, sweeps 
on, as many seconds long as all the Augusts of 
the world has seen, and the awful Ist of Septem- 
ber is at hand. 

Sedan is down—the self-made Emperor is 
vanquished—Sedan is a heap of rains—Paris is 
in revolt—the Spanish lady, called the Regent- 
Empress, has fled from her palace—every Napo- 
leon is in a place of safety; and the lad who re- 
ceived the baptism of fire flees to the shore which, 
whatever be its faults, receives all comers with- 
out demanding passports. 

But only vaguely do Lischen and the prisoner 
hear of these things. 

That quality of love which conquers patriot- 
ism, blood, caution, even common-sense, and 
sometimes common honor, has besieged and van- 
quished them. 

There is no Germany, no France, for these 
two; there is the universal empire of love, and 
races patriotism is shivering out in the 
cold. 

The republic exists; the Prussians march 
upon Paris ; war is in the very air, and the world 
watches with bated breath; but the end of vain 
rivalries, love, has blinded Lischen and the pris- 
oner, and the days dance by. 

Strasburg falls. 

Does ever he reproach himself when alone ? 
does she? Be that as it may, when they meet 
their world is complete. 

What of to-morrow ? 

They have no to-morrow—to-day is their all. 

Days, weeks pass. 

It is still to-day for them. 

But upon one peaceful Sunday morning, when 
the great bells of the Gothic German churches are 
ringing out their wide hallelujahs, there comes to 
the farm a fair and stalwart man in uniform, his 
left arm in a sling. 

The two are hand in hand, looking out upon 
the golden world before them. 

‘* Mein bruder!” cries Lischen. 

, wm lui!” cries the Frenchman; ‘‘c’est 
ui! 

This brother is the man who shot tender- 
hearted and just Armand Bellingé—he whose 
friendship was so kindly noble. 

So, loving the sister of the man who killed his 
one dear friend, what shall he do ? 

He remembers his oath: shall he kill him ? 
Why, how can he ? 

Then the thought of suicide settles upon him. 

Die, and leave her ? 

The brother is home from the wars, with a 
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And when, another week being past, his honest 
sister tells him all, the soldier says, ‘‘ Why not ? 
Let it be so. When the war is over, and peace 
is with us, all men will be brothers, The only en- 
emy is sin.” 

Here the Frenchman kisses Hermann Preier's 
hand, and he says, ‘‘ Brother Hermann, I will 
learn.” 


———— SS 





TARGET EXCURSIONS. 


In their most familiar shape the greater num- 
ber of the target companies of New York are a 
wretched perversion of an originally good pur- 
pose. As organized at first, for rural recreation 
and harmless sport, they were not only unobjec- 
tionable in themselves, but sometimes led to ex- 
cellent results in rifle practice. Many of the com- 
panies, composed of the employés of large manu- 
facturing and other firms, still retain this char- 
acter, and their annual excursions are creditable 
displays. But the legions of target companies 
that infest our streets just before a general or 
State election are very different organizations. 
Most of them bear a quasi-political character, 
and the members are, in fact, nothing more than 
election brawlers for some local demagogue. It 
is very simply managed. Sofhe fellow with no- 
thing else to do, by the aid of his own or the 
public purse, will enlist fifty or sixty corner-gro- 
cery idlers, and organize them into a company 
by appointing himself the captain. He has then 
but little difficulty in finding some wealthy as- 
pirant for office ready to equip the men with red 
shirts and muskets, in return for which the com- 
pany bears his name, and is supposed to be de- 
voted to his interests. But, like all mercenaries, 
they will fight under any flag. The captain holds 
the gang in readiness to make forays upon pub- 
lic officials Of every grade and creed with rigor- 
ous impartiality. ‘Iribute is demanded upon 
pain of the forfeiture of the confidence and sup- 


port of the company, and is taken in any shape | 


in which it may be offered. It is gathered un- 
der pretense of prizes to be shot for; and al- 
though some few of the more potent companies 
get such substantial things as silver pitchers, the 
multitude have pewter cups and similar trash 
palmed off upon them. They have now so in- 
creased in numbers that they make demands 
upon every body in the ward, and taken any 
thing offered, so that lately one of these com- 
panies paraded with a handsomely mounted cof- 
tin, which one company had obtained from an 
undertaker to pledge for liquor. 

But whatever may be the prize, its possession 
rarely depends upon the marksman’s skill, as their 
excursions are simply the excuse for all kinds of 
rowdyism, and their shooting entirely apocryphal. 
Generally each company is supposed to have but 
one excursion each year, but the Democratic 
‘*Smith Guards” of one day becoming the Repub- 
lican ‘‘ Jones Rangers” of the next, and repeating 
their operation as often as caprice may dictate, 
some companies obtain unlimited free drink, and 
food during an entire political campaign. De- 
moralizing to the members, and a threat to the 
public, it is fortunate these organized frauds are 
short-lived, as most of them die with the occa- 
sion that gave them existence, and few survive 
the second year. ‘The same men undoubtedly 
make up other and succeeding companies, but 
as their associations are constantly changing, the 
organizations never become welded into a dan- 
gerous mass. It is impossible to say how many 
of these target companies are in existence each 
autumn, but each ward in the city has at least 
half a dozen. Politicians in pretense, but ma- 
rauders in practice, they are quasi-military com- 
panies, unauthorized and uncontrolled by law ; 
they are a menace to the public peace, to which 
the attention of the Legislature was called some 
years ago by the Police Commissioners in an an- 
nual report. But nothing was then or has since 
been done to control or suppress them. 

In the sketch to be found on page 48 of this 
paper an artist has happily and humorously hit 
off the characteristics of one of these target ex- 
cursions. ‘The company has been out all day, 
and is returning in a very jolly condition, which 
can not be altogether the result of steady rifle 
practice. The inevitable darky, whose pres- 
ence seems to be essential to the dignity of every 
such excursion, brings up the rear with the dis- 
figured target. It is certainly well shot through ; 
but, doubtless, it would be difficult to get from 
any of the party a true statement of, the range at 
which it was done. 


FRANCE AFTER THE WAR. 


Tue war between France and Prussia was 
caused by social movements, and it must issue 
in still greater. Bismarck and Napoleon were 
each driven to divert the energy of their respect- 
ive nations to foreign war by the upheaving of 
the popular spirit at home. The imminent dan- 
ger to his own throne at last drove Napoleon into 
war. The very disasters of France are due to 
the same cause. France is still heaving with in- 
ternal revolution. There the great social strug- 
gle between capital and labor, that prolonged 
struggle on which England and America are 
entering, and to which Germany is approaching, 
is already far advanced. The real cause of the 
war, of the disasters, of the powerlessness of 
France, is one and the same: that France is in 
the convulsion of a social revolution. She is di- 
vided against herself. Workman and employer, 
rich and poor, stand apart in two camps, dis- 
trusting each other, counterworking each other, 
and thus a prey to political adventurers. France 
is thus for a time weak, and falls in war an easy 
victim to the unity of Gérmany, in which, from 
its more backward social condition, all this crisis 


broken arm. He is pleasant, frank, candid, for | is yet to come. 


| he is a little wise, 


But the moment France has weatlicred the 





storm, the impulse given to her social movement 
will be enormous. The republic has been estab- 
lished, and the republic itself is the only institu- 
tion in France which has not been discredited. 
France, too, has been happily relieved of that in- 
cubus which has hitherto rested on progress—her 
army. ‘Those 350,000 praetorians—those mur- 
shals, generals, and staff; guns, standards, ma- 
terial, and eagles—the whole chauvinist camp, 
from Emperor to drummer-boy, have been swept 
into space and into ignominy. The professional 
soldier in France is morally dead. Her army, 
the curse of Europe and of civilization, has gone 
out with an ill savor, It was not the déchéance 
of Napoleon that was proclaimed on the 4th of 
September, but the déchéance of militarism. The 
soldier is become an anachronism—the symbol 
of national degradation. ‘The only sort of hon- 
or has been won by workmen and peasant vol- 
unteers—a true citizen-army of national guard. 
For the first time in French history the work- 
men of the great towns are armed and orgenized, 
and the whole of the new army from top to bot- 
tom is essentially democratic. In a military 
sense this may as yet be a weakness; but, in a 
political sense, it means the emancipation of the 
people. 

Even after the fall of Paris the war may be 
indefinitely prolonged. But it must end some 
day. And then, with France exhausted, stripped 
of every thing, wealth and the means of wealth 
annihilated, she will be in the position of a 
new country; capital will be in search of labor, 
and labor will be master of the situation. How- 
ever long the war continue, and however great 
the sufferings of France, it is the rich who really 
suffer, The poor, so long as they keep their own 
skins whole, and are not actually starving, do not 
lose much, for the simple reason that they have 
nothing to lose. A Prussian invasion to them 
involves no greater personal loss than individual 
distress, hard times, or a lock-out—indeed, fii 
less, for they are the most indispensable part of 
the public, and must be fed. 

On the conclusion of peace, therefore, the peo- 
ple, socially and politically, will be masters of 
th® destinies of France, and therefore of Europe. 
All that France loses in material ascendency in 
Europe she will gain in moral ascendency, 
Peace can not be made in such a way but that 
relatively labor shall be left in the ascendant. 
It was so after the hurly-burly of ‘93, and it will 
be so again after ‘70. And the workmen are 
the only people who have upheld the honor of 
France. Thus, however France may be materi- 
ally crippled, the cause of the republic and of la- 
bor will come to the front. Even if the repub- 
lic itself collapse in the strvife—for France is still 
divided into two camps, the rich and poor—the 
republican element will be strong. And France 
will retain and increase her moral influence, 
Not only Napoleonism and militarism are déchus 
henceforth in France, but something else; and 
that is the indolent extravagance of the rich. 
The degraded and selfish pomp of the third em- 
pire is a thing of the past. For once since ‘93 
liberty and equality have begun to be realities, 


A MONSTER OF CRUELTY. 

Durine the reign of Duke Philippe le Bon 
there lived in Burgundy a man known as the 
Batard de Vannes, whe seems to have taken a 
fiendish delight in tormenting all who unfortu- 
nately came within his clutches. His habit was 
to seize poor peasants in the open country, tie 
their hands behind their backs, and drag them, 
attached to his stirrup, to his strong-hold, where 
he kept them prisoners until he received a heavy 
ransom. But as this was often not forthcoming, 
he hanged them on a tree, which, from the num- 
ber of wretches who had died on it, was called 
Vannes’s gallows. One day he captured a youth, 
who was engaged in the peaceful occupation of 
plowing. Having dragged him to his strong-hold, 
he put him to the torture, in order to exact a large 
ransom from him. The peasant, who had not long 
been married, contrived to inform his wife of the 
fearful calamity which had befallen him, and of 
the sum demanded for his ransom. ‘The latter, 
though daily expecting her confinement, determ- 
ined immediately on going to Vannes, hoping 
that, by an interview with him, she should soft- 
en his heart. But she little knew the nature of 
the monster with whom she had to deal. Neither 
her entreaties, her tears, nor the condition in 
which she was, had the slightest effect on Vannes, 
who declared that the only means of saving her 
husband’s life was to bring the stated ransom; 
and, moreover, that if this were not forthcom- 
ing immediately, her husband’s life would be 
forfeited. The poor wife, finding that no words 
could cause Vannes to relent, did all in her pow- 
er to procure the sum in question, and at length, 
by using the greatest exertions, she succeeded. 
But eight days elapsed before she was enabled 
to place it in Vannes’s hands. Overcome with 
fatigue, and in momentary expectation of becom- 
ing a mother, she had barely strength to drag 
herself to the place appointed by Vannes for 
meeting her. ‘* Pay the ransom,” he said, ‘‘ and 
you shall then see your husband.” She produeed 
the money ; it was eagerly seized on by Vannes, 
who told the poor wife that, on going to a neigh- 
boring tree, she would see her husband suspended 
from it—the payment of the ransom having been 
delayed so long, he had put him to death. 

The wretched wife, driven to madness and des- 
peration by this avowal, uttered piercing shrieks 
and reproaches. Vannes bade her be silent, but 
as his commands had no eftect on the poor wo- 
man, Vannes ordered that she should be beaten 
and bound to the foot of the tree from the branch- 
es of which her husband, with many others, hung 
suspended. Her cries, though they availed not 
to move the heart of the tyrant, attracted the 
wolves to thie scene of torture, who quickly put 
an end to the poor victim’s misery. 
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AGROSS THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 
By Dz. ISAAC I. HAYES. 


CHAPTER II. 
Hunting Bears by Steam.—An exciting Chase through 
, the Ice.—Ice Bears and their Habits.—Maternal In- 
stinct and Affection.—Stalking a Seal.—Reindeer.— 

The Devil’s Thumb, 

In the preceding chapter we traced the course 
of the steamship Panther ** across the arctic cir- 
cle,” as far up in the head waters of Baffin Bay 
as the Duck Islands; and there the party on 
board would have been well content to remain 
for days, shooting eider-ducks, had a report not 
been circulated that larger game was likely to 
be had for the seeking. 

Our movements were governed either by the ca- 
price of the company or by the earnest claims of 
Mr. Bradford, the only person on board who had 
any ‘‘ business” whatever to attend to. Where 
the rest of us went was a matter of no sort of 
consequence; but Bradford must needs be after 


and camera. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, his views happily coincided with every 
body else's, aud when it was proposed to up anch- 
or and go for bears there was a general shout 
of approbation. 

Whi:2 the chain is clicking in the hawse-hole, 
let us take a quiet view of the situation. There 
is no need, however, to describe with much mi- 
nuteness the ‘* Melville Bay pack” which lay 








THE DEVIL’S THUMB. 


before us. The ice freshly broken up in any 
large river is a sufficient illustration, provided 
the imagination will stretch the river to three 
hundred miles in width, and magnify the drift- 
ing fields of ice in proportion. In the early part 
of the season this ice is very hard and many feet 
in thickness ; but by August (which was the time 
of our being there) it has become porous, its 
thickness has been greatly reduced, much of it 
is on the eve of 
disappearing al- 
together, and 
still more of it 
has quite melt- 
ed away. Al- 
most all the 
fields, or the 
‘*floes,” as they 
are called by 
the whalers, 
have been eat- 
en through in 
places; and over 
all there are 
pools of water 
formed of melt- 
ed snow, which 
give them a 
mottled appear- 
ance. 

In the month of August this ‘‘ pack” is mostly 
confined to the Melville Bay region ; hence the 
name of ‘‘ Melville Bay pack,” which I have used 
before. At that season the navigation is not 
particularly difficult or dangerous. By keeping 
well away from the land the passage can then 
always be made with safety. It was by follow- 
ing the opposite course that Captain M‘Clintock, 
of the Fox, found himself delayed in 1857, and 











THE “PANTHER” AFTER THE BEARS, 


finally frozen up, with no alternative but to pass 
the winter drifting with the ‘‘ pack” in a most 
uncomfortable and hazardous situation. Had he 
followed the example and advice of Dr. Kane 
he might have won his knightly spurs a year 
sooner, and with less discomfort. Earlier in the 
summer the pack extends far down Baffin Bay ; 
and south of the arctic circle it stretches away 
to the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
And it is here 
that commerce 
profits by it, for 
the seals flock to 
it the moment 
it has ceased to 
be the solid ice 
of the winter, 
and become the 
“pack” ice of 
the spring. Of 
these seals there 
are many varie- 
ties. Some are 
permanent den- 
izens of the 
North ; others 
are migratory. 
These last only 
are found so low 
as Newfound- 
land and Labrador. Seeking the ice in the month 
of March, they craw] upon it, and there bring forth 
their young. These seals come up from the 
south—from the St. Lawrence region and along 
the shores of New Brunswick and Maine, where 
they have wintered—and with the ice they drift 
back south again until it melts away. Other 
varieties (the true arctic seals) adhere to the solid 
ice, as far as possible, and, if drifted off south- 





ward with the pack, return north again to 
winter, and then, in order to breathe (for the 
seals are not fish, and can not breathe under 
water) they are compelled to keep holes open in 
the ice with their sharp claws. ‘These true arctic 
seals are not so numerous as the southern varie- 
ties, of which latter millions may sometimes be 
seen at one time upon the drifting pack. It is 
the young of these (when from two to three 
weeks old), that are slaughtered in such great 
numbers by the seal-fishers. The vessels, usu- 
ally small schooners, but sometimes steamers like 
our Panth-; (which was built for that service), 
enter the pack, and the crew, scattering to right 
and left over the ice, gather up the seals as the 
go along, the vessel merely keeping pace wit 
them. Upon the first attack the old ones abandon 
their voung to their fate, and the innocent, whin- 
ing ‘‘ baby seals,” too young to appreciate dan- 
ger, are captured without difficulty—a tap on 
the nose with the toe of a boot or with a boat's 
‘* gaff” robbing them quickly of what little life 
they have. 

If the reader’s patience has held out during 
this digression, I hope he will endure a still fur- 
ther, though shorter one, in relation to the bears. 
I mean, of course, the bears of the arctic regions, 
known in different localities by different names. 
**Ice bears” they are usually called in the far 
North, because they are not found elsewhere than 
on the ice. But further south this is not always 
true of them, since both from choice and neces- 
sity they often take the water, and are generally 
known on ‘‘the Labrador” as ‘‘ water bears.” 
They are often carried off from the pack upon 
a single ice-field, which, going to pieces under 
them, forces them to swim perhaps many miles 
before reaching another. I have seen one swim- 





ming in a heavy sea, where there was not a piece 
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of ice in sight. ‘They seldom take to the land, 
and never voluntarily. Their food has either 
failed them on the ice, or they are pursued by 
enemies, or the ice has all melted away and left 
them no alternative. ‘Ihe naturalist’s name, 
Ursus maritimus, expresses their character per- 
fectly. (‘‘ The bear of thesea.”) In color they 
are yellowish-white—quite dark, indeed, in con- 
trast with the snow. ‘* White bear” is therefore 
a misnomer, as is also ‘‘ polar bear,” which is the 
name most commonly in use. 

The food of the seal consists of those low forms 
of marine life known to naturalists as invertebrata, 
and sometimes certain varieties of modlusca. ‘The 
former exist in vast numbers in the icy waters of 
the North; and it is this abundant supply of food 
which attracts to that quarter of the world not 
the seals alone, but those enormous flights of 
birds of which we read, and some idea of which 
was given in the last Number. On the other 
hand, the food of tle bear is the seal ; and, there- 
fore, wherever ice is seen seals may be expected ; 
so, where seals are seen, you may look out for 
bears. 

It was a knowledge of this fact that made the 
report that the pack was visible from the look-out 
station on the Duck Islands so peculiarly wel- 
come to the people of the Panther. 

The anchor is a-weigh, and the steam is up, and 
the Panther heads .orthward in the calm evening. 
The sun is in the west, a good way above the ho- 
rizon, and a pleasant glow is over sea and land 
and glacier. We steer for Wilcox Point, fifteen 
miles in a northeasterly direction from the Duck 
Islands, and it is a very lofty, noble headland. 
We spread out the map on deck to see what 
comes next, and where we are to go. Eastward 
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POLAR BEAR ON A CAKE OF FLOATING ICE. 


from Wiicox Point we obscrve that the coast 
trends some miles, and then comes a mountain 
called *‘ The Devil’s Thumb ;” and as we subse- 
quently see it, it has very much the appearance 
of a thumb projecting vertically above the hand 
when it is placed edgewise on the table, with the 
little finger down. We afterward discover the 
hand to be an island, and the thumb the centre 
of it, but we did not know it then, Why the 
Devil’s ‘Thumb rather than the thumb of some 
more respectable character might seem puzzling ; 
but I fancy that that dark spirit of evil was com- 
plimented with this monument on account of his 
supposed influence over the neighboring sea. ‘The 
sea is there, indeed, very perilous, and no part of 
Baffin Bay is so much dreaded as that vicinity. 
The icebergs are so numerous that the locality is 
often called ‘‘ Bergy Hole ;” and the currents are 
so swift that a sailing vessel, once becalmed off 
**The Thumb,” is very likely to be sucked in and 
whirled about, as if there were some secret and 
supernatural influence at work upon the waters ; 
and if the ship escapes without getting battered 
against an iceberg or so, and being much dam- 
aged in consequence, she is very lucky. Dr. 
Kane's brig Advance got whirled into this dan- 
gerous situation, and | shall not soon forget the 
struggle of hours at the oars—by which means 
the brig was saved, though not until every body 
was thoroughly worn out, and ready to drop dead 
with fatigue. 

In a northwesterly direction from the Devil's 
Thumb, and distant from it about two hundred 
miles, lies Cape York, and between these two 
points the coast makes a deep curve, and the 
space thus embraced is Melville Bay—though the 
name has really a wider significance—the term 





felville Bay being usually meant to signify that 
part of Baffin Bay west of it, where the ** mid- 
dle ice” is always lying. ‘The whole sweep of 
Melville Bay is one vast line of glaciers, wholly 
unapproachable, and from which are cast off an 
incredible number of icebergs, that are scattered 
over Baffin Bay in all directions, and by accu- 
mulating in greater numbers, year by year, 
gather the field-ice about them more and more, 
and thus render navigation each year more diffi- 
cult and perilous. Since ships first penetrated 
Melville Bay a very perceptible change has taken 
place. 

Most of which information we gather from 
the map; and while gathering it the Panther 
is coming, bows on, to the very first field-ice we 
have seen. ‘There it is before us—a great, long, 
level plane of white and blue, stretching beyond 
the line of vision. It does not look so very for- 
midable, after all, and is rather disappointing, 
until the ship takes a projecting tongue, and, 
by the shock that it gives us, shows there is more 
body to the ice than first appeared. In fact, 
from seven-eighths to nine-tenths of it lies be- 
low the surface of the water, and not until the 
Panther had split a fragment off and turned it 
up on its edge, as the bow slid over it, did we 
appreciate its really solid quality. 

But this was a brush not worth mentioning ; 
and on went the Panther beyond and across clear 
water until we approached another great field, 
which had at first appeared to be a part of the 
one which we had passed; but the event proved 
that there was a wide streak of open water 
stretching to the northward, which a whaleman 
would call a ‘‘lead ;” and, seeing that our fur- 
ther headway in that direction was cut off, we 





| up, more or less, upon its sides, 


| cept the . 


| upon it, 





bore rway three points from Wilcox T’vint, 


and si wed north at great speed between the 
** floes 
Very th ve was no water to be seen ex- 


e were in—ice to right and left 
of us—unlkeww we went aloft, when other leads 
were visible, meandering among the floes in ali 
directions, The lead we had entered was at 
first at least a mile wide; but as we proceeded 
it gradually narrowed, then became crooked; 
loose floes of small size were lying here and there 
And the mate, who was aloft, kept the 
man at the wheel busy enough with his “ star- 
boards” and ‘‘ ports” and ‘‘ steadys,” until it was 
reported that our lead was a blind lead, and we 
were coming to the end of it. An immense floe 
lay between the two great floes to right end left 
of us, jammed tight and squeezed and broken 
This was the 


| report from aloft, and the mate cried, ‘‘ Star- 


| board !—hard a-starboard 





** What’s that for?” shouted the captain, with 
stentorian voice. ‘* What do you want to star 
board for ?” 

** Jammed tight every where, and we rnust go 
back,” said the mate. 

‘* Is there no opening any where ?” 

‘**None; but the ice looks weak on the port 
hand,” 

** Keep her for it, and put her in,” roared the 
captain. 

““Ay, ay, Sir! Port—port a litile; 
—steady as she goes.” 

And down we bore upon the ice, the rakish 
bow and stem of the Panther well up out of the 
water, and looking defiant, as if it were a matter 
of no kind of difference to her what amount of 


steady 
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she looked as if she 


ice lay before hey 
id ride 


crush it down, : 
it rough-shod 


dy and 
was 





ud trample on it, a 
nevei 
finished, 
seemingly made in earnest—to * 
or knock her bloo ly eyes out,” 


‘pat her through, 


additional resolution. 


We were soon so near the ice that the opening 


could be seen from the bridge, and the mate was 
called below ** Mind your helm, Mick,” said 
the captain to the man at the wheel; ‘* mind 
your helm 


And still on we went, on and on, still rushing 


toward the ice at full speed, the screw grinding 
fiercely, and making the ship tremble in’ every 
imber. It was soon too late to check her head- | 
way, even if the captain should have wanted to ; 


o wheel round now was quite impossible. 


waced ourselves for the 


h. ‘The.captain watched the point he 
‘* Port—port a little, 


| to make ahead. 





steady. 

Cr-r-r-r-ash—and there we are. 

The solid iron cut-water of the Panther takes 
the ice, cuts into it, slides up on it, and crushes 
it down; the ship rides up again, and sinks, and 
buries herself one full Jength in the body of the 
floe ; but still she is sliding up again, and crush- 
ing the ice further on, but going slower now ; and 
then she stops and settles down to her proper | 
level, and the groaning of the ice seems to be a | 


ery of relief and satisfaction from the noble ship, 
chonly wants a little breathing-time before she 


begins again. She isn’t hurt—not in the least. 


Her masts are all standing right, her bows are | 
sound as ever, her solid, iron-bound sides have 


not ascratch. Pretty well fora first beginning ; 


B; 


aid no one now doubts the Panthe?'s ability for 


wv thing. ‘* Back astern,” sung the captain ; 
fathoms or si 
we had made before. 
the ship going up forward ; again st 
rises, and then she settles down again at rest. 
Then we go below, in great glee, to supper, end 


the captain tells the watch officer to ‘* keep her | 





at it;” and the screw, thumping against the ice 
that has come about the stern, is kept revolving, 
and the wedge-shaped /uxther is pushing in be- 
t i the tloes, for hem asunder. 

When we come on deck again the crack is 
opening. ‘The jar and steady pressure have had | 
their etfect ; the floes have been set in motion, 
the crack widens, and we grind through into 


clear, open water 
This bold dash into the very teeth of the ene- 
my saved us a wide detour, and brought us by a 


short cut into an extensive area of open water, 
which gave us a free passage northward as far as 
the eye could see. But still we had heavy floes | 
m the starboard hand, which prevented us from 
hauling in, as we desired, close under Wilcox 
Point We had, however, a fine view of the no- 
ble headland at a distance of five miles. 
Running now along the edge of an old floe that 
lay to our right, all eyes were strained and all 
glasses were doing service in search of bears. 
Men were in the rigging and up aloft, yet we 


the anxious hope of seeing the 


steamed on in 








object of our search, without, however, being 

Fi d. Meanwhile we opened Melville Bay, 
tl | of the Devil's Thumb coming in 
iew ex it midnight. 

And such a midnight! The Inight sun stood 
in the heavens before us but a little way above 
the horizon, glittering upon » icebergs and 
fli ig ‘gems broadcast upon the floes. The 
‘ glaci that climbed up from the sea at | 
the bend of the bay, il they were lost in a 
line of purple against a belt of golden light, re- 
fl | the brightness of this wonderful midnight 
fi their glassy terraces ; the cavernous old cape 
vhich towered abo ur heads was warmed and 
reddened by the glow; and upon the summit of 
the Devil's Thum) there fell and lingered a 
brilliant ray; and, as the lofty column rose 
t! from out vast cluster of icebergs, it 
seemed as if it were a church spire mounting to 
heaven above some nameless city. 

My reveries were cut short by a cry of ‘* Bears! 
bea The people swarmed up from below, 


and the deck was alive in an instant, every body 
shouting ‘‘ Where?” And ‘* Where? where?” 


rang through the ship loud enough, as one would | 


think, to have frightened all the bears of Mel- 
ville Bay into fits, and to have split an iceberg 
into all manner of small pieces. 

But there were the bears, sure enough; and 
they appeared to be the very chaps we were look- 
ing for. They did not seem to be at all fright- 
ened, but stood their ground boldly, looking at 
us evidently with more curiosity than alarm. 
There were three of them, an old mother and 
two cubs. They were about three or four hun- 
dred yards distant from us, standing quite still, 
facing us, the mother in the middle, with a cub 
on either hand. ‘They appeared to be an affec- 
tionate sort of family, and were a very odd 


sigiit as they stood upon the old ice-field, the | 


only living things on that desolate waste. It 

seemed, indeed, a pity to disturb these strange 
izens of the polar wilderiess. 

e steamer was stopped as quickly as possi- 

ble, and we lay there watching them, and they 

us, both partic 





their minds what the other was goingtodo. The 
bears probably did not see us—only the steamer— 
since we kept our heads as much as possible be- 
low the bulwarks; and whatever wind there was 
being from the north, they had not discovered an 
enemy with their noses. The steamer was but a 


black curiosity, and we were well pleased when | 


they manifested a disposition for a nearer inspee- 
tion and a closer acquaintance. 
led off, and the two young ones came sh 


along | eside her, verv slow ly and cauti isly, ed 


iffling 


could 
( over 
wink until the affair 
Perhaps the captain’s threat— 


may have had 
some effect upon her, and have inspired her with 


t We 

1 shock that was coming ; 
every man catching hold of something to steady 
. 

V 


2 
und we hauled out into clear water a hundred 
‘atl », and butted away into the opening 
We ride over the broken 
ice ; the cut-water strikes again; again we feel 
he sinks and | 


clearly endeavoring to make up | 


The old mother | 
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ing off, however, toward the vessel's stern, mani- 


festly tor the purpose of coming as far as possible | 


around to the leeward of us. And here the ice 
favored the old bear’s design, for a long tongue 
préjected far out from the general line of the floe; 
and if they should reach the end of it they would 
be able to discover us, and they would be at the 
same time in a pretty trap of their own making. 

In this design we encouraged them by lying low 

at the suggestion of the captain. It did not seem 

to be in accordance with the rules of the hunt to 

allow your game to crawl around where he could 
| wind you, and this it was, of course, within our 
power to prevent; but since the captain had the 
management of his own vessel, and knew what 
he could do with her, he became the master 
hunter by virtue of his office. ‘* We'll get the 
whole lot of them now,” said he, ‘‘if they only 
crawl along out on that point a little further.” 
And he told the engineer to go ahead at half 
speed, and told Mick to shove his helm hard a- 
port. This action wheeled the Panther around 
| upon her heel, and she now stood upon the dead 
waters facing the bears, who still, slowly and cau- 
tiously, were going out on the tongue of the old 
floe. 
| Why, captain, what are you going to do 
now? ‘The moment the bears wind us they will 
take off!’ exclaimed an anxious hunter. 

‘* But before they do,” replied the captain, “I 
can cut in behind and head them.” 

‘*But the ice, the ice, man! You will surely 
not drive her into a floe like that ?” 

“That I will,” said the captain, promptly ; 
‘¢ drive her into an iceberg, if necessary.” 

So now it was the skill and strength of the 
Panther against the skill and fleetness of the 
bears. 

Rears are not graceful animals iu their move- 
ments. Their enormous legs are carried along 
as if they had no joints in them, and their im- 
mense feet are lifted as if they were mounted on 
snow-shoes. Their long, tapering neck is the 
| only graceful thing about them. 
| 1 was particularly struck with the old mother’s 
excessive caution. She would not come near, 
and yet she would not goaway. Had she taken 
to her heels when she first discovered us he 
could, of course, have defied pursuit, for the ice- 
field was so extensive that we could never have 
overtaken her. But she seemed to be fascinated 
with the steamer, and her curiosity got the better 
of her discretion. It is not the first time that 
this same quality, inherent in all living creatures, 
has involved its possessor in trouble. 

She moved along with most provoking delib- 
eration. She appeared to be a well-fed bear, and 
probably had breakfasted recently, and felt lazy, 
| for she did not once attempt to run, nor did she 
wade through the pools of water which were on 
the ice, but deliberately walked around them, as if 
indisposed even to wet her feet. Sometimes she 
would turn her back toward us, sometimes her 
front; often she would stop, stretch out her long 
neck and sniff the air all round, turning her head 
to right and left, throwing her nose as high up 
as she could get it, and then dropping it on the 
ice as if she might discover something there. 
Meanwhile the little ones were cutting all sorts 
| of antics about her. Seeing that she was not 
| alarmed, they were in great glee, evidently re- 

garding the Panther as a very wonderful show, 

got up by their mother for their special benefit. 

‘They chased each other like a pair of kittens ; 

raced round and round the old bear, rolied each 

other over on the ice, using their paws and teeth 
upon each other after the usual innocent and 
playful fashion natural to most dumb animals in 
the youthful state. They splashed the water 
right and left as they ran through the pools, and 
altogether they appeared to be a pair of very 
lively, very awkward, and highly delighted young 
bears, who regarded the present occasion as rather 

a jolly sort of entertainment. 

It took this family party somewhere near half 
an hour to get around to where the old one want- 
ed to be to satisfy herself as to whether the Pan- 
ther was a friend or a foe. Once she seemed 
irresolute, and turned about as if she would re- 
trace her steps and make off; but then she turn- 
ed back again, and then for some minutes seemed 
to be dragged by two antagonistic impulses, first 
one way and then the other, with a general gain 
of force, however, on the string which drew her 
out toward the point of ice. 

By-and-by she got where she seemed to be 
satisfied, for she suddenly stopped short, threw 
up her head, gave a tremendous snort, wheeling 
around at the same time in a state of alarm, and 
looking about as if for some means of escape. 
After a moment’s reflection she took the back 
track. ‘The alarm spread to the little ones, and 
the lively fellows ran around their mother as if 
they would inquire what the matter was, and if 
the show was over, and they were to have no 
more of it, while she seemed to be encouraging 
them by assurances that it was no great affair, 
but that it was necessary for them to use their 
legs as nimbly as possible, for they must get out 
of that. So their gambols were ended, and the 
little things whined piteously, and did their best. 
It was now not less amusing to watch them than 
before. In the confused state of their minds 
they grew utterly careless of what they were 
about, and they often sprang upon rotten places 
in the ice, and broke through, and by the time 
they had crawled out again the mother was some 
distance ahead, and was obliged to wait, and often 
to run back, if not actually to render assistance 
to her children, at least to encourage them. As 
for herself, she could readily have escaped; and 
she appeared to be quite conscious of the fact ; 
but she would not leave her young ; her devotion 
to them was indeed touching and worthy of all 
admiration. 

Meanwhile the Panther had not been idle. 
The moment the old bear got the wind of us, and 
began to show symptoms of alarm, the captain 

ng lis bell, ‘* Ahead, full speed.” The screw 





| began to revolve, and at the top of her speed she 





bore down upon the ice to cut off the bears’ re- 
treat. 

Thisavas the captain's plan frou. the beginning, 
and it now became a mere question of time ; 
though on the Panther’s part, besides, there was 
a question of strength and power. 

We came upon the ice as before with a grand 
rush and a grand crash. We struck what ap- 
peared to be the weakest spot. ‘The shock was 
worse than any thing we had yet felt, the ice be- 
ing firmer than before ; but the solid iron cut-wa- 
ter opened her way into it as formerly, and she 
rode up on it and crushed it down, and rode up 
again and settled once more ; and in the conflict 
every body was very uneasy on hislegs. The jar 
made lively work in the pantry, where the cabin- 
boy had retired when he had shouted ‘* bergs” in- 
stead of bears, and, quite exhausted by the effort, 
had fallen fast asleep there, and was aroused by 
the soup-tureen coming down and landing, bot- 
tom up, on the crown of his head, which nearly 
cracked his skull, but saved the crockery, and in 
a measure woke up the young man. ‘ Blob,” 
who was standing beside the combings of the 
main hatch, making a sketch of the bears, turn- 
ed a somersault into the coal-hole, spoiling his 
picture completely. Otherwise no damage was 
done ; but the ruse was altogether successful, as 
the captain had anticipated ; for the force of the 
shock started the ice, and a crack opened right 
through in front of us to the water on the other 
side. The point to which the bears had gone 


was thus broken from the main body of the floe, , 


and the game was now on a raft, and at our mercy. 

The crack, opening very rapidly before the 
steady pressure of the vessel, gave us a free pas- 
sage through, and seeing themselves thus headed 
off, and the steamer bearing down across their 
line of retreat, they took the back track and ran 
across to the opposite side, behind us, thus com- 
pelling us to wheel about and return through the 
crack, 
the bears had taken the water with the intention 
of swimming to the solid floe ; but here we again 
anticipated them, and they wheeled about again, 
and swam back toward the ice which they had 
left but afew moments before. Putting the helm 
a-starboard, we now came directly in upon their 
wake, and when within fifty yards of them slack- 
ened speed. 

At this moment they presented a magnificent 
sight, their beautiful long hair waving gracefully 
in the clear blue water, and the round, buoyant 
bodies of the now thoroughly frightened animals 
floating along swiftly toward the ice and hoped- 
for safety. The tender regard of the mother for 
her offspring was here as strikingly apparent as 
when on the ice. She would not abandon them; 
but, on the contrary, the nearer we approached 
the more she stuck by and encouraged them, still, 
as before, with one on either side. Once she in- 
vited them to dive, and, imitating her example, 
the three went down together and paddled them- 
selves along for some distance about twenty feet 
below the surface, where we could easily see them 
striking out for dear life. When they came up 
we gave them a volley from our rifles, and the 
old mother and one of the cubs lay lifeless upon 
the water. 

The other cub, by some mischance, escaped with 
only a slight scratch, and reached the floe, where, 
as he rose, another ball entered his side and sent 
him off, with a mortal wound, whining piteously. 
The captain now jammed his steamer into the 
ice, and clambering down over the bobstays gave 
chase. ‘The bear soon stooped and hid himself 
behind a hommock, and when the captain came 
up he was disposed to make fight. His whine was 
converted into a defiant growl, and he charged 
his pursuer ; but a well-aimed shot brought the 
game down and completed the hunt. 

It only remained now to get the animals aboard, 
to weigh and measure them, to award the skins 
to the rifles which had given them death-wounds. 
This last was no easy matter; but finally, after 
much discussion and some rather animated as- 
sertions, such as usually take phace on like oc- 
casions, the award was finally made to Lock- 
wood, Benedict, and the captain; which done, 
we tied up to an iceberg that promised us a 
chance for watering ship, and, after the excite- 
ment and exposure of the night, were well pre- 
pared to enjoy a good breakfast of the game we 
had brought from the Duck Islands. 

Not least among the novelties of this our first 
experience with the unusual sport was the fact 
that the photographers took the portraits of the 
bears while they were on the ice, and when 
about two hundred yards distant from us. ‘To 
accomplish this feat required the very first de- 
gree of enterprise and skill. The samera was 
stationed upon the top-gallant forecastle, and an 
instantaneous impression was obtained by means 
of a falling slide with small aperture, while both 
ship and bears were in motion. The brightness 
of the light, of course, greatly favored the success 
of this altogether novel experiment in the photo- 
graphic art. The artists (Mr. John Dunmore, 
of Boston, and Mr. George Critchersen, of Wor- 
cester) deserve great praise for their successful 
accomplishment of so difficult a feat. 

Casting off from the iceberg next day, we set 
out to look for further game, steaming up in a 
northeasterly direction through a wide lead. 
Presently we saw something dark on the edge of 
the ice, and soon made it out to be a seal, a very 
large one, of the barbed species. We knew 
from former experience how very wild they were, 
and slacking our speed, we approached cautious- 
ly. At first he appeared to be asleep, dozing 
lazily in the warm sun; but if so, the noise of 
the steamer awoke him, and he grew restive and 
alarmed. Evidently he was not to be caught as 
the bears had been, and if we would shoot him 
we must approach with caution ; so the headway 
of the steamer was slackened still farther, and 


| we all lay low behind the bulwarks,” as we 
| glided slowly along, thus stalking the animal in 


By the time we had accomplished this” 
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a somewhat unusual fashion. But he was too 
old to be cheated, and when still near two rifle. 
shots away he threw up head and tail, and floun- 
dered into the water. Then he swam off, and 
brought his almost human-looking face above 
the surface within twenty yards of us, then took 
a deliberate look at us, and before a rifle could 
be aimed he had apparently satisfied himself, for 
he turned himself heels over head, and with a 
terrific splash disappeared to be seen no more. 

‘This little incident would not be worth nam- 
ing, since it was an entirely unsuccessful feat of 
hunting, had it not been that at the very moment 
the seal disappeared from the ice, an immense 
bear sprang out from behind a ridge of hom- 
mocks, along which he had evidently been craw1- 
ing, stalking the very same seal that we were 
stalking. We had clearly robbed the brute of his 
breakfast, and he appeared to be more disgusted 
with the circumstance than alarmed by’us. Yet 
he was not quite so unsuspicious as the bears 
we had before encountered. He was the largest 
bear I ever saw, and we wanted him badly. He 
looked perfectly splendid as he stood there upon 
the floe. The moment he saw the Panther 
he came to a dead stand, and made no further 
movement than to turn his head first to one side 
and then to the other, in a sort of measured os- 
cillation. ‘There was evidently upon his mind a 
feeling of irresolution that was constantly in- 
creasing; yet it did not seem as if he was will- 
ing to own to himself that he was afraid, until 
the steamer, coming in contact quite unavoida- 
bly with a piece of ice, made a considerable 
crash, which: settled the bear into a suspicion 
that we were hardly to be trusted. He wheeled 
suddenly round on his hind - legs, like a horse 
wheeling in play in the pasture, made a most 
magnificent bound across a pool of water, and 
then took himself off quite leisurely, turning his 
head back over his shoulder with every step, to 
have a further look at us. Occasionally he would 
give a snort, attended with an extra leap, and then 
go waddling on again at the same stiff-legged 
and snow-shoe pace as before described in the 
case of the other bears which we had before pur- 
sued and captured. But for all he had still clear- 
ly some lingering doubts of the Panther’s hos- 
tile disposition, and allowing this feeling to get 
the better of him he came to a dead stand, and 
squared himself round to have a better look at 
us; then he advanced a few paces, stopped, and 
fixed his gaze upon us steadily. Meanwhile the 
Panther \ay still upon the waters, and seemed to 
have her eye upon him, and the two stood, as if 
trying to stare each other out of countenance, 
for some minutes. ‘The bewr seemed at length 
to be getting charmed, for he advanced a hun- 
dred yards or so with the greatest coolness and 
deliberation ; and then, as if suddeuly recol- 
lecting himself, or had got something suddenly 
in his nose, he wheeled short around as before, 
on his hind-legs, took a huge leap and the back 
track again. 

To look.at the animal now, and watch all his 
antics, one would think him as mad as a March 
hare. He turned first to the right and then to 
the left, after he had gone a little way, and then 
he began to move up and down in front of us, 
like a sentry on post, acting very deliberately all 
the while, poking out his head and drawing it in 
again like a turtle, elevating his nose as high as 
he could, and then depressing it again close 
down upon the ice, occasionally stopping short 
and looking at the Panther sideways. 

All of these manceuvres, it must be understood, 
were for the special benefit of the Panther, for 
we on board of her were closely hidden behind 
the bulwarks, with nothing but our eyes exposed. 
Up to this time it was clear enough that the bear 
had not been seriously frightened. Like the oth- 
ers, he was in some doubt and uncertainty about 
the meaning of the dark object, and was filled 
with curiosity. We had, therefore, great hopes 
that he would become reconciled to the Panther, 
and be inclined to closer acquaintance. It is not 
an uncommon thing for a bear in Melville Bay 
to leave the ice, and swim off toa vessel. I have 
seen two deliberately come alongside the brig Ad- 
vance, attracted thither, no doubt, by the smell of 
bones which were burning in the galley—a whale- 
man's device for attracting the bears, But the 
sight or smell of a human being, or of a dog, 
alarms them at once, and they instantly make off. 
In the burning bones they find, no doubt, some- 
thing savory and suggestive of food. 

We felt greatly encouraged when we saw the 
bear begin to march up and down in front of us, 
as if standing guard ; but unfortunately the Pan- 
ther could not forever hold her breath, and with 
the first gush of steam through the escape-pipe 
old Bruin bounded up in the air as if possessed, 
gave a fierce snort, and ran away as fast as his 
legs would carry him ; and in order that he might 
make the best time possible, and show off his 
points to the best advantage, we fired a volley 
from our rifles after him, without the least hope 
or chance of doing him any damage, owing to 
the great distance. He did not now pause until 
he was a good quarter of a mile away from us, 
when he faced round once more, seemed to be- 
stow upon us an approving nod, and then, with 
much deliberation, made for the opposite side of 
the floe, where we now busied our minds with 
devising ways and means of reaching him. But 
no way could we see but once more to put the 
Panther into the ice—no very difficult matter ; 
but here the ice was unusually thick, and there 
did not appear to be much chance of breaking 
through it. To go around the floe was to make 
a circuit of several miles, and long before we 
could reach the point for which the bear was mak- 
ing he would be far enough away. 

Running down a little way, near the edge of 
the floe, we discovered a narrow spot, into which 
the captain put the vessel, as before, under full 
headway, but with less happy results. Only a 
few fathoms of the ice were broken away. Ow- 
ing to this circumstance the shock was greater 
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than on either of the former occasions; but, no- 
thing daunted, the captain backed her out and 
put her in, and backed her out and put her in 
four successive times, and was rewarded in the 
end by starting a crack, through which the steam- 
er was forced. 

We were now in the same lead for which the 
bear was making, and we could with our glasses 
still see him upon the ice, though very near the 
water, which by this time he could readily have 
reached had he done his best. We bore down 
upon him with all possible haste. Presently he 
disappeared. He had taken the water, and was 
making for the opposite ice, which was very 
solid, and was held firm and fast by a great 
number of icebergs, which were embedded in it. 
If he once reached this the game was up. 

The second mate was sent aloft, and detected 
him in the water making for a point Which, in- 
stead of being low and flat, as is usual, was 
rough and hommocky. ‘The Panther made for 
this point also, with the view of cutting off his 
retreat. ‘This once accomplished, the bear was, 
of course, ours. Seeing our purpose, the animal, 
now evidently in a great state of terror, swam 
away for dear life, making a splendid spectacle 
of himself as he floated along with his nose only 
above the surface, and was clegrly in much the 
condition of the soldiers who swam the river 
from the battle of Ball’s Blaff—he was not hurt, 
but fearfully demoralized. e 

We were only about sixty yards away when 
he reached the point, and we now felt sure of 
him. We had not succeeded in cutting off his 
line of retreat, but we had come within easy 
range; and since the vessel was forging ahead, 
we should be almost atop of the animal by the 
time he got out of the water. ‘The Panther was 
going fairly for the ice, and we were all ready to 
fire the moment he showed himself. But the 
fellow fooled us. ‘The rough hommocked ice of 
the point hid from our view a bight on the oppo- 
site side, into which the bear swam for safety ; 
and now, thoroughly sheltered behind the ice 
for which we were making, he was clearly get- 
ting the better of us. With that quickness of 
perception characteristic of the skillful sailor, 
the captain grasped the situation, and, secing 
that to round the point was to lose the bear for 
certain, he shouted to the man at the wheel to 
put his helm hard a-port, which caused us to 
bring up with a terrific crash against the ice 
some distance from the point, and where the ice 
was comparatively thin. The moment the ship 
struck and buried herself a little the captain let 
himself down by a rope from the cat-head, and, 
followed by two other rifles, ran over the floe 
toward the head of the bight for which the bear 
was making, but not in time to intercept him. 
He reached the ice, and drew his enormous body 
out of the water a hundred yards from the rifle- 
men, and bounded away with the speed of the 
wind, not stopping even long enough to shake 
himself of the great quantity of water in his long 
hair. Every body fired at him, of course, but 
none of our balls took effect; at least none of 
them produced any impression upon his speed. 
The captain thought he saw blood, and kept up 
the race for half a mile, hoping to see him. drop 
or halt, as the one he had chased before, mor- 
tally wounded ; but the animal was soon out of 
sight among the icebergs, and our eagerly cov- 
ected game was gone. 

We were all much chagrined by this mishap. 
Every man had regarded him as his own particular 
prize, and felt quite sure of him. We had even 
taken the measurement of his skin and the weight 
of his body. One was going to have his skin 
spread out for a mat, with his head stuffed and his 
pawson. Another was going to drive four-in-hand 
in the Park, and have him for a sleigh-robe; an- 
other was going to sell him for two hundred and 
fifty dollars currency, and he knew where to place 
the article; but all these bright anticipations came 
to a most lamentable conclusion when the bear 
carried off his own skin in his own four-in-hand 
fashion. 

We were soon consoled for this disappoint- 
ment by another alarm of ‘‘ Bears!” It came 
from the look-out up aloft, and was answered 
with a upiversal ‘*‘ Where away ?” which was an- 
swered in turn by the most satisfactory assurance 
that they were down on the extreme point of a 
long, narrow floe, and were apparently easily ac- 
cessible. ‘They were three in number. We bore 
down upon them withouc delay, the man aloft 
coursing the ship, until they were seen from the 
deck, when the captain, as usual, gave his own 
orders. 

The ice upon which the bears were proved this 
time to be very thin and rotten, as was evidenced 
by the fact that the animals frequently broke 
through. They could not, therefore, travel very 
fast if they should become frightened ; and then, 
besides, as we came nearer to them we perceived 
that, uo matter how fast they might travel, there 
was but little chance of their escaping us, for in 
whatever direction they might attempt to go we 
could follow them; and when in the water they 
would be easily overtaken, as they would have 
at least a quarter of a mile to swim before reach- 
ing another floe. 

The Panther tore through the ice this time 
wifffout difficulty; and she actually broke the 
ice up with such facility, and approached the 
bears with such rapidity, that they were almost 
dropped into the water—at least a crack was 
forced open ahead of us, almost underneath the 
bears’ feet. ‘They took to it immediately, and 
we almost ran over them. As we approached 
we might have shot them very easily; but the 
photographers were crazy for a chance at them, 
and seeing that there was no possibility of their 
escape, we sacrificed our impatience in the in- 
terest of art. 

The bears having swam a little while, crawled 
up once more on the ice. 
wheeled round, and the photographers had a fine 
chance at them. At length they were saiisficd. 
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By this time we had | 


The ‘* Colonel” put his head out of the window 
of his shop, and shouted, ‘* 1‘m done with them, 
gentlemen.” 

By this time the bears had taken the water 
again. 

We made short work of cutting through a 
tongue of ice which intervened; and coming upon 
the animals as they swam, we ceased playing with 
them as a cat plays with a mouse before swallow- 
ing it, and at thirty yards gave them a volley, and 
three more bears were added to ‘our trophies. 
The carcasses were soon hoisted on deck, and 
we then steered for Wilcox Point, without, how- 
ever, seeing any bears by the way. ‘Then we 
headed in for the Devil's Thumb, and discov- 
ering a moderately firm floe, which seemed to 
be held in its position by some grounded ice- 
bergs, we steered for it, run the /’anther a hun- 
dred yards into it, and proceeded to let our six 
prizes down on the ice, where we soon had the 
skins‘off, some for specimens, and some for robes 
and mats—each one who was the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a skin*following the bent of his fancy 
in the matter. 

We remained several days in the vicinity of 
the Devil's Thumb; and if we caught no more 
bears, we had ample reason for feeling well re- 
warded. Probably no vessel had ever been so 
near the Thumb as we were, and although our 
situation was one of some peril, we did not feel 
justified in losing the opportunity so auspicious- 
ly presented to us. We climbed the hills all 
round, snd every where we went we discovered 
numerous traces of reindeer, but we did not suc- 
ceed in finding any of the animals themselves. 
‘There can be no doubt that they exist there in 
considerable numbers, aud had we followed them 
inland it is equally certain that we would have 
found any number of them. But for an enter- 
prise of that description we had not sufficient 
time to stay—or, rather, the threatening nature 
of the ice, and the uncertainty of our situation, 
made it important that all hands should be at 
least within signaling distance, that we might 
steam out from underneath the Devil's Thumb 
upon the first threat of danger. 

To climb the ‘Thumb we found to be impossi- 
ble, but we reached its base, and from there— 
an elevation of 1300 feet, according to my barom- 
eter—we overlooked one of the most remarkable 
scenes that ever met the eye of man. Such a 
wilderness of ice, such a forest of icebergs, such 
boundless desolation, would be difficult to de- 
scribe, or to be appreciated except by the actual 
observer. Let me, in a mechenical sort of way, 
make the attempt to convey to the reader’s mind 
some idea of this remarkable scene. 

The Devil's Thumb is an island—at least, 
withont actually sailing round it in my boat 
(being prevented by the ice), there were such in- 
dications as to make it certain that, if not an isl- 
and, it is connected with the main land only by 
a very low and narrow isthmus. It lies at the 
head of a deep bay, and is from five to eight 
miles long, by from three to five wide. ‘The 
Thumb itself is on the further side from the sea, 
and is about six hundred feet high above its base, 
rising like a church spire, and as abruptly. 
Down into the bay, to the north and east from 
the island, come two great glaciers, one about 
twelve miles wide, the other about three. These 
glaciers climbed up steadily, or descended, I 
should rather say, between the coast mountains 
in steady streams, which, joining together, and 
with others to the north and south of them, form 
a long level line against the sky, and this is the 
summit of the great icy sea—the mer de glace— 
which covers the whole length and breadth of 
the Greenland continent, and which, from its 
exhaustless bed, sends down through every val- 
ley opening to Baffin Bay such streams as these. 
And these streams send off into the sea the ice- 
bergs, which are but trifling fragments of the 
glacier itself. 

The icebergs coming from these two glaciers 
about the Devil’s Thumb were altogether count- 
less. They filled up the whole north side of the 
bay, and extended out to sea for miles. The 
time of my visit was near midnight, and with a 
clear, bright sun illuminating the scene, scatter- 
ing every where its splendors, I could but wish 
for something better than a simple note-book 
and the use of words to embody an idea of the 
view before me. An artist alone, with his pal- 
let and his pencil, could convey any proper ef- 
fect of it. My feeble powers of sketching were 
exhausted with the effort herewith accompany- 
ing. ‘‘ Blob” might have done better, but no 
amount of persuasion could induce him to climb 
a hill marked in the devil’s name. Of all the 
situations of the cruise, this view was the finest 
beyond comparison, and to see it was enough to 
repay one for all the trouble and vexation and 
hazard of a dozen such voyages. We missed a 
photograph of it for the same reason we missed 
** Blob’s” sketch—a fearful superstition. Had 
it been called ‘‘ The Pillar of the Church,” in- 
stead of ‘* The Devil’s ‘CThumb,” the whole cabin 
mess would have climbed it willingly. 

TO BE OONTINUED, 


MARKED FOR THE KNIFE. 

Axgovt two years before the startling revela- 
tions respecting the dissecting trade in Edinburgh 
had placed the legal supply of ‘‘ subjects” upon 
its present satisfactory footing, there occurred to 
my elder brother, at that time a delicate boy of 
about fourteen, a singular adventure, involving 
such a shock to his nerves as, the doctors be- 
lieved, very much hastened his death, which oc- 
curred in less than a year after it. 

We then resided in a large white house, with a 
row of poplars in front, close to one of our canals. 
Within a stone’s-throw of our hall door was a 
lock and a lock-house, and then followed, in the 
London direction, one of the longest and most 
solitary levels to be met with in the United King- 
com. 
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The canal, at a point about seventy yards from | 
the lock, makes a’slight deflection. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that neither the lock nor our house is 
visible from the long, straight level that follows, 
and which is closely fenced between tall hedges 
and old trees, 

My brother had been ordered walking exercise, 
and my father generally appointed the path be- 
side the level I have described for his walk. 
The traffic, never very active, was, at that time, 
in a state little better than extinct. Not more 
than two or three boats passed in a day, and 
chiefly, owing to its perfect quietude, it had been 
chosen for the walk of our solitary invalid. 

It was now summer, and the hour of his daily 
walk was from five to seven ; the earlier hours of 
the afternoon being pronounced too hot for exer- 
cise. 

On the evening in question he set out alone. 
His usual walk was to a point two miles up the 
level, where there was a stone block, on which he 
used to sit and rest a little before setting out for 
home. 

While he was taking his ease on this stone 
bench, and listlessly looking up and down the 
long and deserted reach of water, there emerged, 


a few hundred yards to his left, from a seques- | 


tered path, a singular figure, which approached 
slowly and passed him by, with only the narrow 
tow-path between them. It was moving in the 
direction of our home, and was that of an ema- 
ciated man, with a complexion dark as very old 
box-wood, limping, as it seemed, painfully, very 
much stooped, and with a big angular hump upon 
his back. His hair was long and sooty-black, he 
had prominent dark eyes, under thick black 
brows, and his face and chin were stubbled with 





a week's growth of beard. He was leaning heav- 
ily on a long stick, and walked with a kind of 


hitch, which resembled a spasm, and gave one | 


the idea that each step was accompanied by a 
separate sting of pain. 

The face of this man expressed extreme weak- 
ness and suffering, and might almost be that ofa 
man dragging himself away, with a mortal wound, 
to some spot where he might lie down and die in 
quiet. . 

He had a long and heavy bottle-green coat, 
which had grown to be, indeed, a coat of many 
colors ; for over the threadbare and greasy ground 
it was overlaid, with fantastic and extraordinary 
industry, with a tesselation of patches, of every 
imaginable color, in which yellow, and red, and 
blue, and black were discernible, under a varnish 
of grease, and toned with a variety of dirt; and 
even these patches were patched again, and had 
broken here and there into rents and fissures, and 
bunches of shreds and tatters. Round his body 
was buckled a broad discolored leathern strap, 
and he wore a wide-leafed felt hat, with a rather 
conical crown, brown and grimed by time and ill 
treatment. 

This figure, with long gaiters of rabbit-skin, 
and shapeless ‘‘ brogues,” limped past my broth- 
er without taking the slightest notice of him; and 
uttering now and then a short groan, as if of sup- 
pressed pain, he excited the wonder, and in some 
degree the compassion of the boy. 

He watched the progress of this man, who was 
moving with great difficulty, and with many halts, 
in the direction of our home. It was not until 
he had got on nearly a quarter of a mile that 
my brother got up, now quite rested, to follow in 
the same direction. 

As this strange, crooked man with the stick 
got on, he appeared to grow more and more ex- 
hausted, and at length he tottered into a little re- 
cess at the edge of the path, and fell helplessly on 
his side among the bushes. 

The boy quickened his pace, and as he ap- 
proached the spot he passed the head of a nar- 
row lane, in which he saw a donkey and cart 
standing. The cart had in it, upon some straw, 
a piece of old carpet, from under which emerged 
some folds of coarse canvas, like a part of an old 
sack; but he could not see any one in charge of 
this conveyance, though, being anxious to obtain 
help, he called repeatedly. 

Despairing of succor, he went on, and reached 
the point where he had seen the man fall. Here 
he found him. He had crept a little farther in 
among the bushes, He was supporting himself 
feebly on the ground upon his elbow, his eyes 
turned up as if he were on the point of swooning, 
and he moaned faintly. 

The boy’s courage almost failed him ; but the 
sick man seemed to perceive him, turned his eyes 
upon him imploringly, and extending his hand 
toward him, so evidently signaled for aid that 
my brother could not help drawing near. 

The fainting man then told him, in a whisper, 
that if he would take his hand and draw him 
gently toward him, he would perhaps be able to 
turn himself a little, to his great relief. 

My brother did give him his hand accordingly, 
and the fainting man; instead of taking it, scized 
his arm above the elbow, with a gigantic hand, 
in a gripe like a vice, and jerking him under, 
sprang over him, thrusting his other arm round 
and beneath him, so as to pinion him fast. Ile 
had carried in his hand the end of the belt which 
he had removed from around his own body while 














waiting for his prey, and with a dexterity ac- 
quired, no doubt, by long practice, in a moment, 
with the now disengaged hand, he drew it and 
buckled it round the boy's arms and body at a 
single jerk, with a pressure so powerful that he 
could scarcely breathe, much less disengage his 
arms, 

In another moment, with his knee on the boy’s 
chest, and one broad hand placed right across his 
mouth so as to stifle his screams effectually, he 
hitched round what had seemed to be his hump, 
but what proved to be, in fact, a bundle, from 
which, with the other hand, he took out, with the 
quickness and neatness of a skilled. mani 
two things: one a sort of cushion about eight 
inches square, covered with chamois-leather—I 
have that horrible relic, no doubt intended to aid 
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in the process of suffocation, still in my posses. 
sion; the other was the renowned pitch-plaster. 

My brother had not an idea what he intended, 
for the disclosures in Edinburgh had not yet en- 
lightened and terrified peopic of all ages through- 
out England. 

The miscreant kept his face close to his vic. 
tim’s, with his powerful eyes fixed on his, His 
dark Jean features aud long beak, and the thick 
hair that hung forward like 3 sooty plumage 
round them, and the long sinewy neck that arched 
over my poor brother as he lay at his assailant’s 
mercy, gave him, in the fascinated gaze of the 
boy, the appearance of a monstrous bird of prey. 

I dare say this ghoul had an actual power, 
such as many men are said to possess, of control- 
ling the springs of action, mental and bodily, by 
some occult power of the eye. ‘lo my brother it 
seemed that it needed a perpetual and desperate 


| struggle of will to prevent a frightful trance from 


stealing over him, 

For a moment the wretch's hand was slightly 
raised from the boy's mouth. He intended, no 
doubt, at this instant to introduce the pitch- 
plaster, which was to stop both mouth and nos- 
trils, But my brother, now struggling frantical- 
ly, uttered two piercing yells, which compelled 
the murderer to replace his hand before he had 
accomplished his purpose. Le was evidently now 
transported with fury. Up to this he had been 
operating as methodically as a spider. He look- 
ed so fiendish that my brother fancied he would 
cut his throat, or otherwise dispatch him at the 
moment, ’ 

His plans, however, were different. He had no 
idea of losing sight of his interests, much less of 
his safety. No principle of his nefarious trade 
was better established than the absolute necessity 
of leaving no trace of actual violence upon the 
persons of his victims. Even the knee with 
which he held his prey was padded so carefully 
that this young boy's breast did not exhibit the 
slightest contusion, although so long under a™press- 
ure which held him at the verge of suffocation, 

Rapidly, and with more success, the villain 
again essayed his tinal sleight. One dreadful 
yell escaped, and the deadly pitch-plaster was 
fixed on mouth and nose, and another sound or 
respiration became impossible. 

The leafy bushes above and about him, the 
figure, the face of the spectre, began to swim be- 
fore his eyes. He saw the man, still on his 
knees, rise with a start and pause, with eyes 
askance, and his dark hand to his ear. In the 
next instant he had disappeared. 

In his struggles the boy now rolled from the 
lair in which he had been attacked into the clear 
light upon the open path, where ke lay perfectly 
insensible., 

When consciousness returned, which was not 
for some minutes, three men were about him, 
drenching his head with water, ard all endeavor- 
ing to extract a word of explanation; but for 
long afier he could not speak a syllable, nor, for 
some time, even hear di iinetly what the y said. 

Not a moment was lost, so soon as he was able 
to describe what had happened, in directing pur- 
suit, wherever any results were the least likely. 
All my brother could say as to the point to- 
ward which the assassin had directed his fight 
was that, as his sight failed, he thought, though 
very indistinctly, he saw him pass away obliquely 
in the direction of the lane in which he had ob- 
served the donkey-cart. 

It must have belonged to an accomplice, who 
was there by arrangement. Every thing had 
been prepared to carry away the body of the poor 
fellow, which would have been secured in the 
sack, enveloped in the carpet, and covered with 
straw, and thus secreted in some lonely lock-up 
yard, until, at dead of night it would have been 
conveyed to the dissecting-room, ‘The boy’s hat 
thrown upon the water would have turned in- 
quiry off the scent, and induced delay. 

The strap, still buckled with cruel force about 
the poor fellow’s arms and ribs, the chamois 
cushion I have mentioned, and the pitch-plaster 
fixed over the lower part of his face, were the 
only ‘* properties” of the villain left to indicate 
his visit. 

The cool old assassin« had carried off every 
other trace of his presence, and he and his com- 
rade, taking the donkey-cart with them, had de- 
camped with a celerity, and managed their dis- 
guise With an art which, as matters then were, 
and with a full hour’s start, had baffled pursuit. 

No doubt, with the police force now at our com- 
mand, the result might have been different. As 
it was, no clew whatever was discovered; and 
this was positively marvelous, considering the 
marked peculiarities of dress and of person that 
belonged to the culprit. ‘The persons best ac- 
quainted with the ways of our criminals at that 
period were of opinion that the strange details 
of the dress, the gait, the hair, the complexion, 
and the distortion of the figure, were parts of an 
elaborate piece of masquerading. 

There was some controversy as to the object 
of the projected crime. It was not until the 
terrific exposure at Edinburgh bad made all the 
world horribly familiar with the machinery of 
that peculiar species of murder that all debate 
upon the matter ceased, and the pitch-plaster was 
accepted as conclusive evidence that the body 
was intended for sale to the surgeons. 

No doubt these poachers on a great scale were 
thoroughly skilled in all the finesse and strategy 
of their contraband art. The regularity of my 
poor brother's solitary walk, its favorable hour, 
and the easy suggestion of drowning as the cause 
of his disappearance, had all been noted, and the 
enterprise was, as | have told you, very nearly 
ac lished, when an unexpected interruption 
saved him. 

My brother was ailng at the tinae th's dread- 
ful attempt was made upon Lis life. He survived 
it littie more than ten months, and the able 
physician who attended him referred his death to 
the awful shock which his system had received, 
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